



































Cakes made with Velvet are outstanding for their larger volume, 
finer texture and flavor. Their “locked-in” mois.ure 
means longer keeping-quality. All this adds up to faster selling 
cakes at lower production cost to you . .. more satisfied 


customers and higher profits, too! 
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General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Rely, as so many bakers do, on RODNEY 
flours for high scoring loaves and high 
soaring sales. For the uniform fine quali- 
ty of RODNEY flours provides a steady 
base on which your production depart- 
ment can build consistent loaf quality 
and give your merchandising activities 


a sound foundation for steady sales 





expansion. By every standard of meas- 
urement, RODNEY flours yield top per- 


formance. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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How George Tooker makes 
Commander Larabee 
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In the whole, wide world, you 
could not find wheat more per- 
fectly cleaned, washed and tem- 
pered than the grain that comes 
to George Tooker’s machines at 
our Minneapolis ‘““Nokomis’”’ mill. 
Yet George is constantly testing the 
milling streams by swishing a hand- 
ful of stock with his “‘slick’’. And his 
uncanny feel for the quality of bakery 
flour tests cleanliness, color, smoothness 
and texture, all in a matter of seconds. 






COMMANDER 





It takes the finest machines to match the skills 
of men like George Tooker, who has learned 
his art in 32. years at Commander Larabee. 
And we have them. Typical is the remarkable 
pneumatic separator shown here which polishes 
the grain in ‘a swirling jet stream of air till 
each kernel glistens . . . 


LARRABEE 


. .. Another is this new purifier—a machine 
our men sometimes call ‘‘the old maid,” be- 
cause it’s so fussy about cleanliness. Yes, good 
men and good equipment do their best work 
together here to bring you the world’s finest 
bakery flour. It’s a combination that makes 
Commander Larabee better to buy from. 


7 0oit in Bakery Flours! 
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FIELD DAY—Some of the nation's 
most prominent bakery executives 
were guests of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. at Wichita re- 
cently. The occasion was the annu- 
al Wheat Field Day, and included 
a tour of commercial wheat fields 
at the crucial time when the new 
crop is ready to come to harvest 
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THE ALLIED MAN—From iime to 
time the question has been asked, 
"What does the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry actually ac- 
complish?"' Here is an answer, and 
a tribute 
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FROZEN BAKED FOODS — There 
are many unresolved problems sur- 
rounding the freezing of baked 
foods, and only time and continued 
experimentation will yield the an- 
swers, but there is reason to be 
optimistic about the future 
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CONVENTION—Bakers and allied 
tradesmen turned out in force to 
attend the annual convention of 
the Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn., 
and attendance was well worth the 
effort expended in getting there, 
according to a report on 
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SOUND TRAINING —There is a 
wholesale baking firm in Victoria, 
Texas, that has reduced its turn- 
over of route salesmen with an in- 
tensified program of training. The 
story of how it has been accom- 
plished appears on 

Page 24 


OLD WILLIAMSBURG—One of the 
most fascinating reconstructions in 
Colonial Williamsburg, Va., is the 
18th Century bakery, where the 
crafts of a bygone era are faith- 
fully preserved and pursued. A 
story of the way in which baking 
was accomplished in the days of 
Washington and Jefferson appears 
on 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


ABA Acts on Problems of Canadian Bread, 
Wages-Hours and Labor Reform Bills 


Canadian Bread 


CHICAGO—Members of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. in states along the 
Canadian border have been asked to 
contact their congressmen regarding 
the flow of Canadian bread into the 
U.S., ABA reports. 

T. L. Awrey, Awrey Bakeries, De- 
troit, chairman of the ABA National 
Affairs Committee, has written these 
ABA members urging that action be 
taken in an effort to remove bread 
from the ‘free’ import list. Bread 
was placed on the free list in the 
tariff act of 1930. 

“The first step to achieve any re- 
lief from the American baker’s 
standpoint must be the removal of 
bread from this free list,’’ Mr. Aw- 
rey’s letter said. “I suggest that all 
bakers located in the Canadian bor- 
der states write to their senators 
and congressmen requesting that they 
introduce and support legislation to 
remove bread from the free list. The 
letters should include factual infor- 
mation as to the effect of these im- 
ports on your own activities 

“This is not a new problem for 
our industry, but currently appears 
to be more serious than it has for 
some time in the past. Apparently 
no basic solution can be found so 
long as bread remains on the free 
list. 

“I stress the necessity of having 
‘facts’ to include in your letter to 
your senators and congressmen,” said 
Mr. Awrey. “Broad generalities are 
not enough to support your request 
for this legislation. Your local as- 
sociation should be in a position to 
supply you with some statistics as 
to the quantities of Canadian bread 
coming in weekly or monthly and 
with comparisons of the material and 
labor costs in Canadian bakeries com- 
pared to those operating in the U.S. 

“A concerted effort by all bak- 
ers who are adversely affected by 
these imports may result in our ob- 
taining necessary relief,’ concluded 
Mr. Awrey. 


Harvard Group Hears 


R. Newton Laughlin 


RYE, N.Y. — Similarity between 
operations of newspapers and the 
bread baking industry was under- 
scored by R. Newton Laughlin, presi- 
dent of Continental Baking Co., in an 
address delivered before the Market- 
ing Club of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

“Both baking and newspapers deal 
with a perishable commodity which 
can be distributed only within a lim- 
ited area,” said Mr. Laughlin. ‘This 
results in stable pricing policies with- 
in areas, and eliminates the possibility 
of a dangerous trend toward mo- 
nopoly.” 

Mr. Laughlin, who spoke on “The 
Economics of Baking,” said that the 
18,090 bakeries in the nation insure 
continual competition and reasonable 
prices. “Baking without competition,” 
he said, “is as remote a concept as 
baking without flour.” 

Baking marketing practices, he 
stressed, have changed greatly since 
World War II due to the rise of super- 
markets. At the same time, profits 
have consistently held to half a cent 
a loaf of bread or less, a pattern 
which insures fair prices to retailers 
and consumers, concluded Mr. Laugh- 
lin. 














BREAD MARKETING 
REPORT ISSUED 


WASHINGTON — From 1948 to 
1958 rising marketing costs for white 
bread have caused an increase of 
5.4¢, or 39%, in the average retail 
price of a 1 Ib. loaf. The price of 
wheat and other ingredients used in 
bread declined .4¢ in the same period, 
according to a report issued by the 
U.S. Department of Agricul‘ure. Re- 
searchers of USDA’s Agricultural 
Marketing Service found that the 
farm-to-retail price spread increased 
5.8¢ from 1948 to 1958, mainly be- 
cause of increases in the _ baker- 
wholesaler margin. Wages and sal- 
aries and the costs of wrapping ma- 
terials and other supplies accounted 
for most of this increase. Farmers 
received 2.4¢ for the wheat and .6¢ 
for the other ingredients in a loaf 
of bread selling for an average of 
19.3¢ in 1958, the report states. Even 
if the farmer had donated his wheat, 
white bread would still have cost con- 
sumers about 17¢ a loaf, the report 
said. 





Ward Introduces 
‘Primary Bread’ 


In Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—Ward Baking 
Co. and Gerber Products Co., follow- 
ing a recent joint announcement that 
they would produce and market a 
basic bread food for infants and small 
children, have now introduced Ger- 
ber’s Primary Bread in Providence 
and other Rhode Island retail food 
outlets. The move was explained as 
the first step toward national distri- 
bution of the basic new bread food. 

Details of the product and the ex- 
tensive advertising and merchandis- 
ing program that will support it were 
announced by James A. Kirkman, vice 
president of marketing for Ward 
Baking. 

The new primary bread food, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kirkman, is made 
from a formula of special ingredients 

(Turn to WARD BAKING, page 45) 


Wages, Hours 


CHICAGO—To make its position 
clear on pending congressional legis- 
lation, the American Bakers Assn. 
has sent two communiques to key 
congressmen in Washington regard- 
ing wage and hour legislation and 
labor reform bills. 

Acting on the former—wages and 
hours—ABA has notified Sen. John 
F. Kennedy (D., Mass.), chairman of 
the Senate Labor Committee, of its 
opposition to proposed alterations to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, as 
now introduced into Congress. 

Joseph M. Creed, ABA’s legal ad- 
visor, in a letter to Sen. Kennedy’s 
committee, explained that extension 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
include any “activity affecting in- 
terstate commerce’ would cause 
hardship for the small, independent 
bakers who restrict their operations 
to a single state. Whereas only a 
limited number of the employees of 
these bakers are now covered by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, ex- 
plained Mr. Creed, few would re- 
main outside such coverage if the 
act is amended as now proposed. 

According to Mr. Creed’s letter, 
the guides now available to these 
bakers—in the form of judicial de- 
c'sions and administrative interpreta- 
tions already made—would be ren- 
dered meaningless in deciding em- 
ployee coverage if the proposed 
amendment were passed into law. 

Mr. Creed also explained that 
passage of the wage and hour amend- 
ment would create a vastly larger 
area of employee-covered operations, 
and thereby add the accompanying 
tasks of additional federal record 
keeping, controls and inspections. 

ABA outlined its average wage 
rates, fringe benefits paid as a per- 
centage of payroll costs, and assert- 
ed that the objectives of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act can—and are— 
being met without expansian of cov- 
erage as proposed in the amendment 
into an area which, ABA states, is 
more properly the province of the 
states. 

Labor Reforms 

The position of ABA regarding 
support of labor reform legislation 
was transmitted by letter from Des- 

(Turn to WAGES, HOURS, page 50) 





GMI Board Starts Action to Split Stock 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., initiat- 
ed action to split the common stock 
of the company on a three for one 
basis. 


The proposed three for one split, a 
proposed change of the shares of 
common stock from no par value to a 
par value of $3 each, and a proposed 
increase in the number of author- 
ized shares of common stock from the 
present 3 million shares to 10 million 
shares will be submitted to the stock- 
holders for their approval at the an- 
nual meeting to be held on Aug. 18. 
July 10 has been fixed as the record 
date for voting at the annual meet- 
ing. 

If the proposals are approved by 
the stockholders, it is expected that 
the additional shares resulting from 
the split will be distributed in Sep- 
tember and that the first quarterly 


dividend on the split shares will be 
paid in November at the rate of 30¢ 
per share; this would be equivalent 
to an annual rate of $1.20 per share 
on the split shares or $3.60 per share 
on the present shares. 

The company has no immediate 
plans for the issuance of the addi- 
tional shares, if authorized, a direc- 
tors’ statement said. 

GMI stock closed May 25 at 
$116.62%, off 8744¢. The stock had 
jumped $8 May 22 to $117.50. It has 
climbed since last July when the is- 
sue was quoted at $79.95. It sold for 
as low as $57.87 in 1957. 

The board also declared a quarter- 
ly dividend of $1.25 per share on GMI 

% preferred stock payable July 1 to 
stockholders of record June 10. This 
is the 79th consecutive quarterly 
dividend on GMI, Inc., 5% preferred 
stock. 
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The Strenuous Round of the Allied Tradesman 


HOUGH NOT OFTEN recorded, the work 

done by the allied trades of the flour and 
haking industries does not go unnoticed or un- 
appreciated. It is part of the job of an allied trades- 
man to be on the spot at all major conventions, 
conferences and meetings for there he can meet 
with his customers. 

He has to be facile in discussing his products, 
instantly available to be of service. He is more 
than an order-taker for his counsel and advice 
are often sought. 

Amid the work of representing his firm, he 
finds time to help the various trade organizations 
in one capacity or another—as a committee mem- 
ber on this or that project, as a secretary, as a 
treasurer or in manning a registration desk or 
information booth. This is labor he enjoys but 
withal he is building up goodwill for his firm and, 
perhaps more importantly, greater solidarity with- 
in the industries he serves. 

Spare a thought, momentarily, for the lot of 
those allied tradesmen who began two weeks of 
strenuous visiting on May 3. First, many of them 
went to Washington to see the members of the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists at work; 
thereafter, with but a backward glance at home, 
wife and offspring, they darted to Chicago, there 
to work with and for the members of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers. In the latter part of the 
second week, some moved over to another part of 
town to greet the members of the Millers National 
Federation. 


Radioactive Contamination 


T IS OBVIOUS that the problem of Strontium- 

90 will be with us for a long time to come. 
Scare headlines in some newspapers across the 
country—already castigated by some members of 
Congress, and rightly so—are serving to alarm 
the consumers of wheaten products. 

Not enough is known at the present time to 
permit a determination of the dangers. The Millers 
National Federation is alive to the situation and 
is cooperating with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in the interests of promoting factual informa- 
tion on the true degree of fallout on wheat and 
on the carryover, if any, of this form of radiation 
to flour. Data issued by AEC will be based on 
rigidly controlled scientific testing methods. The 
tests will take several weeks to complete. 

But we maintain on good authority, and those 
engaged in the flour business, no matter what 
their capacity, are fully entitled to quote this 
authority in answer to idle chatter, that the stand- 
ard cleaning and milling operations do remove a 
large measure of contamination from flour milled 
from fallout-exposed wheat. 

Our authority for this statement is Dr. Edwin 


P. Laug, chief of the physiochemistry branch of 
the division of pharmacology, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. He says: “Analysis of a 50 bu. flush 
run which followed milling of the contaminated 


wheat showed no significant carryover of radio- 


activity in any samples drawn from 20 check 


points.” 
Dr. Laug agrees, however, that a significant 


amount of contamination does carry over into 


bran and shorts dust. Presumably, he explains, 
this is due to the oil entrapment of radioactive 
particles in these particular fractions of the grain. 

In addition to a series of experimental studies 


And many of them have been assiduous at- 
tenders at regional meetings of millers and 
bakers throughout the year, and only re. 
cently had spells in Chicago and Washington with 
the American Society of Bakery Engineers and 
the Associated Retail Bakers of America, respec- 
tively. 

If only Mr. Hoffmann-La Roche, Mr. Merck, Mr. 
Pfizer, Mr. Sterwin, Mr. Wallace or Mr. Tiernan 
would come up with some wonder vitamin to en- 
rich and fortify the allied tradesman in his en- 
deavor, a certain something that will give him the 
stamina to cope with such a strenuous round! 

How pleasant it must be, sighs the once-a-year- 
attendee, to live a life of conferences and conven- 
tions. Agreed—the allied men do not abhor chasin’ 
around, using the term with a meaning foreign to 
Miss Van Buren and Miss Landers, but there are 
members of the allied trades who will long re- 
member the two weeks beginning May 3. And they 
would not have it otherwise for it is all part of the 
service they gladly give their customer-friends. 

On page 12 of this issue of The American Baker 
is the text of a recent address by one of these de- 
dicated allied men, William A. Lohman, Jr., presi- 
dent of the national Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry. In his comments, Mr. Lohman throws 
considerable illumination on the reasons which 
motivate allied men to work “the clock around” 
in places both far and near—and to come up smil- 
ing again when the next job is placed squarely 
on their broad backs. 


of Grain, Grain Products 


carried out at the national test site in Mercury, 
Nev., Dr. Laug reports that a limited number of 
samples of wheat and bread have been collected 
from several areas in the U.S. to determine wheth- 
er tropospheric fallout has caused any demon- 
strable increase in total beta radioactivity. Pre- 
liminary results indicate significant contamination 
by fallout of some samples of wheat from the 1958 
harvest—and please let it be noted not only from 
Minnesota wheat as some newspapers have re- 
peatedly and erroneously inferred—but there have 
been no corresponding increases in radioactivity 
of bread baked in 1958. 

Dr. Laug does not hide the fact that wheat is 
potentially subject to the threat of fallout, and his 
tests at Mercury were deliberately designed to 
induce fallout situations under accelerated field 
conditions, to determine the amount of contamina- 
tion, and to attempt to evaluate manufacturing 
and storage procedures that could lead to practical 
decontamination. 

Dr. Laug emphasizes that the results of these 
experiments may be interpreted only on the basis 
of surface contamination and do not necessarily 
apply to cases where fallout contamination has 
been translocated into the wheat from the soil. 

With this calm appraisal we will have to be 
content at the present time. AEC is the final 
authority and millers and bakers can be assure 
that the federation will press the issue until it is 
determined one way or the other. The next step 
will be to take corrective measures and Dr. Laug 
and his associates are already planning the way- 

Meanwhile, there is no cause for alarm; there 
is certainly no cause for néwspaper sensationalism. 
It is a problem we have to live with and no alarm- 
ist soundings will help the situation. 
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ST. PAUL—It is not enough today 
to produce a quality food, the consum- 
er also wants convenience and op- 
timum nutrition. The baker, as a 
pioneer in the processing of complex 
foods, should be aware of this and in 
the forefront meeting these require- 
ments. 

This was one of several points made 
by Ellen H. Semrow, director of the 
Consumer Service Department, Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, Chicago, be- 
fore a group of Minnesota educators, 
nutritionists and officials of the Min- 
nesota Bakers Council. 

Mrs. Semrow’s remarks were made 
during an informal “get together” 


called to introduce Miss Virginia H. 
Marx, AIB’s new field nutritionist, 
who will serve several Midwest states 
out of Minneapolis. The meeting was 
held at the Town and Country Club, 


— eee 


“FOODWAY TO FOLLOW”—Mrs. Ellen H. Semrow, director of the Consum- 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


AIB Field Nutritionist Introduced 
To Minnesotans by Ellen H. Semrow 


the array of gadgets and devices de- 
signed for our convenience and leisure 
—and which lead to obeseness. 

“Maybe the Russians are barbari- 
ans today, which is bad,” said Mrs. 
Semrow, “but we have our faults 
too—we’re setting up standards of 
opulence reminiscent of the ancient 
Romans!” It is this indolence, she 
asserted, that is making us calorie 
conscious. 

“Our problem is not over-eating, 
it’s under-exercising,” said Mrs. Sem- 
row, “sort of a vicious circle. We like 
to eat, but if we are to lick the over- 
weight problem, we'll have to get up 
and exercise.” 

Mrs. Semrow then stated that the 
place to begin developing proper nu- 
tritional habits is with children, who 
should be motivated into correct at- 
titudes of health, nutrition and exer- 
cise. 





er Service Department, American Institute of Baking, at the right, displayed 
this new poster, the newest AIB promotional piece, to a group of Minnesota 
educators and nutritionists recently. Observing are, left to right, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Dayton, nutritionist with the American Red Cross; Miss Lyla M. Mal- 
lough, supervisor of home economics for the Minnesota State Department of 
Education; Andrew R. Taylor, director of the Community School Lunch Sec- 
tion, Minnesota State Department of Education, and John J. Ahern, Jr., 
Rap-In-Wax Paper Co., Minneapolis, representing the Minnesota Bakers 


Council. 


and included a buffet lunch. The bak- 
ers’ council was represented by John 
J. Ahern, Jr., Rap-In-Wax Paper Co., 
Minneapolis, and Graham McGuire, 
Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. Cloud. 
The Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry was represented by 
Arthur Grawert, Brechet & Richter 
Co., Minneapolis, ATBI president, 
among others at the meeting. 

Among those present were Andrew 
R. Taylor, director of the Community 
School Lunch Section, Minnesota 
State Department of Education; Miss 
Lyla M. Mallough, supervisor of home 
economics, State Department of Ed- 
ucation, and Mrs. Margaret Dayton, 
nutritionist, the American Red Cross. 


“Calorie Conscious” 


Mrs. Semrow opened her talk by 
sharply pointing up the factors of 
US. diet and living which have led 
People to become “calorie conscious.” 
She recited a list of factors, such as 
the “two-hour lunch,” the “three-day 
week-end (with plenty of food),” and 


“But we are at a critical point 
now,” said Mrs. Semrow. “It is not 
sufficient to give consumers a quality 
food; they want it conveniently avail- 
able and with optimum nutritional 
value.” She dwelt briefly on recent 
amendments to the food additive law, 
citing the pioneering work done by 
food processors in developing proper 
pre-testing methods for safety. 
Among those who pioneered in this 
field, she reminded the group, was 
ATB. 

Mrs. Semrow then displayed the 
new ‘“Foodway to Follow” poster pre- 
pared cooperatively by several indus- 
tries, including baking. The  pos- 
ter, she explained, is brand new, and 
eventually will replace the older, 
“Wheel of Good Eating” poster, which 
has had a distribution of 13 million 
copies since it was inaugurated in 
1944. As was the older poster, the 
“Foodway to Follow” will be available 
for distribution to schools, institutions 
and other groups where the nutrition 
story is to be told. 


Tom Shields, left, veteran salesman in the St. Paul bakery trade, and Fred M. Atkinson, chairman 





of the board of Atkinson Milling Co., who presented Mr. Shields with a wrist watch on behalf 


of the company. 


Veteran Salesman Honored by Atkinson 


ST. PAUL—After 58 years of call- 
ing on the bakery trade in St. Paul, 
Tom Shields of the Atkinson Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, is going to take it 
a little more easy. 

Mr. Shields has been named “‘super- 
visor of good will” for Atkinson. He 
will remain on the payroll and will 
put in a few hours for the company 
each week. 

As of June 1, Mr. Shields was suc- 
ceeded in the St. Paul territory of 
Atkinson by Joseph T. Brannigan, 
who is well known to the St. Paul 
and southern Minnesota baker trade. 

Officials of Atkinson and other 
friends and associates of Mr. Shields 
gathered to honor him at a dinner 
May 27. T. J. Whalen, sales manager 
for Atkinson’s Northwest division, 
commented: “I think Tom could 
move from any mill and take most 
of the bakers with him.” 

Fred M. Atkinson, chairman of the 
board, presented an Omega wrist 
watch on behalf of the company to 
Mr. Shields and told him to “still 
have all the friends you made is a 
wonderful record.” 

Mr. Shields’ first calls on bakers 


were in 1901 when he sold the sor- 
ghum produced on his father’s farm, 
which was just south of St. Paul, and 
was prepared for market by the 
Shields Sorghum Co. This effort, 
which proved successful, was followed 
by a number of employers, but al- 
ways the buyer was the St. Paul 
baker. 

In 1905 Mr. Shields joined Armour 
& Co. where he remained until 1911 
when he took a position with the 
Cudahy Pork Co. From 1912 to 1918 
he was with the Maas Keefe Co. Dur- 
ing the war years of 1916 to 1918 he 
also worked nights at the Stillwater 
Ordnance Co. making 196 mm. shells 
for the French army. Later in 1918 
he took a new flour selling position. 
In 1923 Mr. Shields became associated 
with the St. Paul Milling Co. Then 
he was with Tennant & Hoyt from 
1934 to 1941 when he joined Atkinson. 

What is Mr. Shields’ viewpoint 
after more than half a century of 
calling on the bakery trade? He 
summed it up for his friends and 
associates this way: 

“Bakers,” said Mr. Shields, ‘are 
nicer to call on than they ever were!” 





Here are the friends and associates of Mr. Shields who gathered to honor him at a dinner May 27. 
Seated, left to right, are Joseph T. Brannigan, who has succeeded Mr. Shields in the St. Paul 


territory for Atkinson; 
Brechet & Richter Co., presi 


Able, Ramaley's Caterin 


Mr. Shields, and Mr. Atkinson. Standing, left to right, are Art Grawert, 
ident of the Minnesota Allied Trades of the Baking Industry; Frank 
McConnell, Maas Keefe Co., St. Paul, a long time friend; M. W. M 


cCormack, Atkinson; George 


Co., St. Paul, a long time friend; T. J. Whalen, Atkinson; Paul Norman, 
Baker Boy Bakery, St. ul, president of the Associated Bakers of St. P 


aul; Robert Baldinger, 


Baldinger Bakery, St. Paul, the third generation of a St. Paul family of bakers who have been 
buying from Mr. Shields, and James M. Long, Minneapolis, secretary of the Minnesota Bakers Assn. 





BAKERS CLUB DEATHS 
CHICAGO — The Bakers Club of 
Chicago recently received notification 
of the death of three of its members, 
Donald L. Hunt, Nels Anderson and 
Roy Dodson. Mr. Hunt was a partner 
and sales manager in Pure Gluten 


Food Co., a New York firm. Mr. An- 
derson was president of Anderson 
Baking Co., Warren, Pa. Mr. Dodson 
was the owner of Enrichment Prod- 
ucts Co., also a New York firm, and 
died while enroute to the Virgin Is- 
lands. 
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Wheat Field Day at Wichita--1959 


June, 1959 


Story and Photos by Thomas E. Letch, American Baker Staff 


WICHITA, KANSAS—The change in format 
and location for the annual baker-miller dinner 
and the wheat field demonstration sponsored 
by the Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. 
brought a record crowd to Wichita May 20-21. 
From the time the group boarded chartered 
planes in Kansas City at noon May 20 until 
the planes returned to Kansas City the evening 
of May 21, the bakers, millers and allied trades- 
men threw themseives wholeheartedly into the 
outing that included a tour of commercial 
wheat fields, informative talks, ample quanti- 
ties of delicious food and plenty of socializing 
among themselves. 


It was the first time the event was held in 
Wichita. And for the first time, chartered planes 
instead of a train served as the transportation to 
the host city. 

Attendance at the baker-miller dinner totaled 
219, a new record, according to Earl F. Cross, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, chair- 
man of the executive committee for the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. which made arrange- 
ments for the outing. The Allis Hotel was the site 
for all activities except the wheat fields tour. 

During the program the morning of May 21, 
speakers made these points which, in the final 
analysis, affect bakers: 

@ Kansas wheat growers are increasing their pro- 
duction of strong and medium gluten wheat va- 
rieties and reducing their output of weak varieties 
each year. 

@ The Kansas wheat crop in 1959 will not be so 
large as last year, and there is a possibility of 
streak mosaic cutting sharply into expected pro- 
duction. 

@ Millfeed prices during the coming crop year are 
not likely to rise to the high and unexpected levels 
they attained late in 1958 and early in 1959. 

@ The outlook for increasing overseas markets for 
hard winter wheat is fairly bright, but an expan- 
sion of grain storage facilities at the U.S. ports 
and at ports in Europe and Latin America would 
‘aid that outlook. 

@ Wheat production research is continuing (and 
it should be continued) at Kansas State Univer- 
sity, despite the surplus situation that exists. 

@ Progress is being made toward the replacement 
of the pilot flour mill and its attendant facilities 
at K-State. 

@ The domestic market for wheat is basic to grow- 
ers and remains fairly constant each year. 

Speakers during the morning program were 
Charles Pence, president of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn., Manhattan; Dr. Glenn Beck, 
director of the station, K-State; Dr. John Shellen- 
berger, head of the department of flour and feed 
milling industries, K-State; Barney C. McCoy, 
Ralston Purina Co., Kansas City; C. L. Mast, Jr., 
executive vice president of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, and Clifford Hope, president 
of the Great Plains Wheat Market Development 
Assn., Garden City, Kansas. The speaker at the 
banquet was Clarence L. Miller, assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture, Washington. 

With charts, Mr. Pence graphically outlined 
the improvement that has taken place in the va- 
rieties of wheat grown in Kansas. The amount of 
strong and medium gluten wheat varieties planted 
has increased and the weak varieties are fading 
out of the picture, he said. He also called attention 
to the fact that Bison, Ponca and Triumph, three 
varieties liked by bakers and millers, are making 
up a larger share of the medium class. 

“On the whole, if the weather cooperates,” Mr. 





"An apple a day . . ."" seems to be the motto of Stewardess 
JoAnne Schleicher, Kansas City; Harvey J. Patterson, the Pills- 
bury Co., Minneapolis; Milton Petersen, Jr., P. F. Petersen Bak- 


ing Co., Omaha, and Stewardess Kaye Rings, Kansas City. 





Pictured en route to Wichita are, rear seat, Hoygt Baird, Mrs. 
Bairds Bakeries, Dallas; Harry Jones, Kelly-Erickson Co., Oma- 
ha; (left) Del L. Barber, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha; William Dolan, Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha. 





At the airport, left to right, are A. W. Koss, American Bakeries 
Co., Chicago; Milton Petersen, Jr., P. F. Petersen Baking Co., 
Omaha; Kaye Rings; Harvey J. Patterson, the Pillsbury Co., 
Minneapolis; JoAnne Schleicher, Kansas City; R. E. Graves, 
Kroger Co., Cincinnati. 


Pence said, “quality of Kansas wheat will be im- 
proved again this year.” 

The plant breeders are trying to develop early 
maturing strong or medium gluten wheats, he said. 
If they succeed, Mr. Pence predicted even more 
pronounced improvement in the Kansas wheat 
quality than has taken place since 1954. 

In talking about this year’s crop, Mr. Pence 
said: “I’m a little more pessimistic about the yield 
prospects than is the Crop Reporting Service.” He 
admitted that the crop looked good, but called 
attention to the western streak mosaic that is 







Inspecting wheat are George F. O'Connell, Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., New York; George S. Pillsbury, the 
Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis; A. W. Koss, American Bakeries Co., 
Chicago. 





Tom Creamer, Campbell-Taggart Baking Co., Dallas; Herschel 
Kitchen, General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City; H. E. Hale, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


In this happy group are Lin L. Lundgaard, Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City; Mel Evanson, Van De Kamp Bakeries, Kansos 
City; Bob Ferril, Anheuser-Busch, Kansas City. 


prevalent in much of the western Kansas wheat. 
This is not the same as the soil borne mosaic. The 
streak mosaic stunts top growth of the plant and 
retards root growth, keeping the roots from going 
down deep for water. 

“If there is plenty of top soil moisture between 
now and harvest the mosaic probably won’t be too 
harmful,” Mr. Pence said. But if it should turn 
dry, he predicted reduced yields. “Of course, we 
don’t want to have too much moisture because 
leaf rust can then cause damage.” 

(Turn to WHEAT FIELD DAY, page 47) 
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Flour Distributors Told to ‘Serve’ 
As Well as ‘Sell’ Bakery Customers 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 


American Baker Staff 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—The va- 
riance in business philosophy and 
operational technique in sales and 
service practices of different flour 
distributing companies was noted 
in a panel discussion which proved 
a highlight of the recent 40th an- 
nual convention of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors 
held here. Although all the panel 
speakers put stress on quality flour 
for quality baked foods and need 
for a realistic mark-up for a suc- 
cessful operation, the interesting 
angle was sales approach to cus- 
tomers, size of area serviced and 
type of customer sought as well as 
methods of solicitation and sales 
compensation. 


The panel members, whose com- 
ments sparked a lively open discus- 
sion period, were: George Fenster, 
Consolidated Flour Corp., New York, 
chairman; Charles Newman, B. New- 
man & Son, Paterson, N.J.; Ernest 
Brehm, Otto Brehm, Inc., Yonkers, 
N.Y.; Herbert H. Lang, Coulter & 
Coulter, Inc., New York, and Robert 
F. Schoedler, Vanderbilt Flour Co., 
Chicago. 

Leading off the discussion, it was 
pointed out that “too often ‘price- 
manship’ comes to the fore and re- 
places salesmanship,’ and the basic 
obligations of the sound distributor 
were outlined. These included keeping 
the baker posted on prices and new 
items so he can expand his lines and 
develop new sales fields, and acting 
as a business and, sometimes, a finan- 
cial advisor to the smaller baker. This 
speaker described the progressive dis- 
tributor as “performing a service that 
cannot be duplicated.” 

One distributor stressed the advan- 
tages of catering to the smaller type 
of baker and “intensely covering your 
own area” for continuing and regu- 
lar customers. Here a possible clash 
in philosophy was noted between vol- 
ume at a smaller price against “su- 
perior service and smaller volume.” 

Contending that ‘quality is remem- 
bered long after the price is forgot- 
ten,” one speaker stressed that too 
many salesmen over-emphasize price 
while not putting enough emphasis 
on quality. He said that a salesman 
has been effective when the customer 
re-orders because his needs have been 
met, and he is satisfied with the qual- 
ity and service and price. Touching 
briefly on industry trends, this speak- 
er deplored the practice of “selling 
sprees on reduced prices.” 

In this connection, a_ resolution 
from a previous convention was re- 
adopted which read: 


WHEREAS, periodically the 
milling industry reduces prices 
without regard to the economics 
involved; 

WHEREAS flour buyers have 
lost faith in the best market advice 
their brokers and jobbers can of- 
fer, and whereas this disrupts the 
normal course of _ distribution, 
working hardships on both buyer 
and distributor, 

BE IT RESOLVED that the 
NAFD again ask millers, both in- 
dividually and collectively, to 
abandon their uneconomic sales 


Policies as reflected in the so-called 
blitzes.” 


We seek correction equally for 
their sake and ours. 


The economic advantages to the 
flour distributor of “selling bakery 
mixes along with other products you 
sell to the baking industry,” was 
stressed in an address by Robert L. 
Johnston, the Pillsbury Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

Pointing to increased business costs 
“caused by higher wages, taxes, 
equipment costs such as trucks, con- 
veyors, etc.,’”’ Mr. Johnston saw selling 





NAFD WILL MEET 
IN NEW YORK 


ATLANTIC CITY — During the 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors here it was 
announced that the 1960 meeting will 
be held May 20-22 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. The annual 
convention will coincide with the 50th 
anniversary of the New York Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors, the host 
group. 
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of bakery mixes as a means of “in- 
creasing revenue without materially 
increasing costs.” He noted that this 
would be a simple diversification in 
the operation of the flour distributor 
because mixes could be sold to the 
market they were “presently calling 
on and servicing with existing facili- 
ties.” 

Tracing the history of the manu- 
facture and sales of bakery mixes in 
the past 15 years, Mr. Johnston re- 
ported that today 95% of cake do- 
nuts, 50% of yeast raised donuts, and 
30% of sweet rolls, coffee cakes, cin- 
namon rolls and miscellaneous sweet 
goods are made from mixes. 

Mr. Johnston said that “roughly 
speaking, we are dealing with an ex- 
isting market of 6 million hundred- 
weight yearly. Of this volume, less 
than half goes through jobbers or 
distributors.” “This is your market 
to develop,” he declared. 

Bulk Delivery Trend 

The trend in bulk flour delivery 
was outlined by E. Don Rogers, At- 
kinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, who 
noted that although there are no pub- 
lished figures definitely measuring the 
scope of bulk flour handling, general 
opinion now puts it at about 20% of 
bakery flour sales. He noted that this 
volume was entirely to larger bakers 
because over-all costs of a bulk han- 
dling operation were still out of the 
reach of the smaller baker. 

According to Mr. Rogers, the major 
obstacle in development of bulk de- 
livery to smaller bakers is the in- 
ability to furnish various types of 
flour in a single delivery. He saw the 
future possibility for smaller bakers 
if a truck can be engineered to meter 
out various types of flour and in-plant 
equipment of a less expensive type 
developed. 

John Charles and John Rechis, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., 
Bayonne, N.J., presented a detailed 
discussion of shortenings at the ini- 
tial program session, pointing out the 
differences among and characteristics 
of various shortenings, and character- 
istics shortenings should have for best 
use in baked foods. These covered 
plasticity, flavor, odor, resistance to 
rancidity and uniformity in quality. 

The shortening discussion included 
animal fat shortening, blended short- 
ening, general purpose, emulsifier 
type, high stability, standard, salad 


oil, specialty shortening, butter and 
margarine and puff pastry products. 


Milling Developments 

Future developments in flour mill- 
ing, affecting all segments of the in- 
dustry, were briefly touched on by 
Simon Arenson, Food Development 
Laboratory, Baltimore. 

Referring to the air-reduction or 
fractionation method of milling, he 
predicted the possibility within ten 
years of raising wheat strictly on the 
basis of yield per acre rather than 
stress on different types of wheat. 
“We are developing tools in our field 
that will give you a flour tailor-made 
to the customers’ needs,” with stress 
on protein strength rather than type, 
he declared. 

He stated: “The part flour plays:in 
relationship to other ingredients is 
important,” as is the importance of 
the relationship of protein to starch 
rather than the stress on protein 
alone. 

The speaker counselled the indus- 
try: “If we honestly work towards 
learning as much as we can about 
flour, mill it honestly, and sell it for 
its purpose, in ten years the baker 
will have a wider variety of products 
and you will have peace of mind.” 

During the question period which 
followed, it was apparent that there 
is a question in some of the minds of 
the flour men whether reconstructed 
flour from varied extractions will 
match up in all qualifications to “na- 
tural” flour. 

On the social side the convention 
featured a cocktail party opening the 
three-day event and the annual dinner 
and dance in the Shelburne Hotel. 

The new president of NAFD is 
John W. Crumbling, William Penn 
Flour Co., Philadelphia. The retiring 
president is J. Ross Myers, J. Ross 
Myers & Son, Inc., Baltimore. Elected 
to the first vice presidency was Ernest 
Brehm, Otto Brehm Co., Inc., Yon- 
kers, N.Y. William Giltenboth, Pitts- 
burgh Flour Co., Pittsburgh, is the 
second vice president, and Philip W. 
Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukee, 
continues as secretary-treasurer. 








NAFD Officers 


‘Pageant of Progress’ 
Announced as Theme 


Of 1961 Exposition 


CHICAGO — The Baking Industry 
Exposition Committee - already has 
chosen the theme “Pageant of Pro- 
gress” for its Baking Industry Ex- 
position to be held in Atlantic City 
Oct. 7 through 12, 1961, it was an- 
nounced by Karl E. Baur, Liberty 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, chairman, 
following a meeting of the exposition 
committee held here. 


In spite of increased costs since 
the last exposition, the committee has 
decided that this can be offset by ad- 
ditional exhibit space being made 
available in 1961. The committee also 
ruled that approximately the same 
rates be maintained with the excep- 
tion of certain preferred spaces 
brought more into line by mathemati- 
cal formula. 

The first draft of copy for the ex- 
position promotion brochure was sub- 
mitted and the secretary was directed 
to proceed with preparation of the 
brochure for promoting the sale of 
exhibit space for the exposition. This 
brochure, together with space appli- 
cations and contracts, is expected to 
be ready for general distribution on 
or about Jan. 1, 1960. 

The exhibitors’ manual used in the 
1955 Baking Industry Exposition was 
reviewed. It was directed that a 
similar manual be prepared and a 
number of suggestions for improve- 
ment were made. 

Attendance promotion plans were 
discussed. A program similar to that 
followed in the 1955 exposition was 
approved, and it was directed that 
preparation of the program begin at 
once in order that an even greater 
attendance be achieved in the coming 
exposition. 

The committee ruled that there be 
no general advance in registration 
fees and that special days be estab- 
lished to honor various segments of 
the baking industry. 





In the et at right J. Ross Myers, J. Ross 


Myers 
dent of the Nat 





Son, Baltimore, left, retiring presi- 
ional A iation of Flour Dis- 


tributors, congratulates John W. Crumbling, 


William Penn Flour Co., Philadelphia, 


president. (See The Miller, May 26, 1959, 


page 3.) 


The new NAFD officers in the bot- 


tom photo are, left to right, Ernest Brehm, 
Otto Brehm Co., Inc., Yonkers, N.Y., first vice 
president; Mr. Crumbling; William Giltenboth, 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Flour Co., and Philip W. 
Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukee, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Flour Prices Begin to Decline 


By KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER 
American Baker News Editor 

Flour sales were extremely meager 
during May because of high prices, 
the well-supplied pvusition of bakery 
? . buyers, and _ the 
promise of new 
crop wheat and 
flour in the weeks 
immediately 
ahead. Prices re- 
mained — strong 
throughout May 
and, at times, were 
30 to 50¢ above 
levels at which 
bakers made _ pur- 
chases several 
times earlier in 
the crop year. The net result was to 
discourage even those with dwindling 
flour supplies from buying more than 
their day-to-day requirements. 

Swift changes were in the making 
the final week of May and the first 
several days of June, however, as the 
hard winter wheat harvest spread 
from Texas into Oklahoma and gave 





Ken Wakershauser 


promise—-with good weather—of mov- 
ing into Kansas within a few days. 
Bakery flour prices began to come 


down. Wheat costs, too, began to ad- 
just to the new crop basis. Millfeed 
prices, one of the basic reasons for 
strong flour prices in May, remained 
sick. However, there was optimism 
June 2 that prices were near the bot- 
tom. Even a mild recovery of millfeed 
prices in the weeks just ahead would 
facilitate the adjustment of flour 
prices to the basis where buyers and 
sellers could reach agreement. 

With forecasts of the new South- 
west wheat crop substantially below a 
year ago, wheat futures remained 
fairly strong throughout May. By the 
same token, the need for old crop 
cash wheat to carry over into the new 
period kept cash wheat prices fairly 
strong in May. 


New Crop Basis 
Still Forming 


There are several variable factors 
which must be seen more clearly be- 
fore the new basis at which flour will 
be purchased can be established. Bak- 
ers as well as millers will be keeping 
their eyes on these factors throughout 
June. Although prices of flour have 
started downward, this is the usual 
reaction to the anticipated flow of 
new wheat, and cannot be interpreted 
as wholly bearish. In fact, the current 
situation has some definite factors of 
price strength. 

Major factors, of course, are the 
milling and baking qualities of the 
new wheat. With first offerings just 
coming in as June opened, it will be 
some weeks before these are defi- 
nitely determined. First arrivals at 
Texas and Oklahoma points graded 
No. 1, with test weights ranging from 
60 to 63 lb., moisture of 11.6% to 
14.6% and protein of 13.30 up to 
16.35% 

Barring a major setback in the 
weather, it is expected that the har- 
vest will reach Kansas by June 10 or 
12, possibly a few days earlier if con- 
ditions are exceptionally favorable. 
The important factor in this for bak- 
ers is the nearness of new crop flour. 
With no major flour purchases made 
in the past couple of months, there 


are probably some bakeries where it 
will be necessary to at least replenish 
supplies within a few weeks. The bulk 
of the trade, however, appears cap- 
able of stretching its stock until the 
new crop flour pricing structure is 
more fully developed. 

On the bullish side, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s May 1 re- 
port of crop conditions forecast a 
winter wheat crop of 956,614,000 bu., 
or 9.6 million bushels below the April 
1 forecast, and substantially below the 
1958 winter wheat outturn of 1,179 
million bushels. The figures are tem- 
pered by the fact, however, that the 
estimated production is still above the 
10-year average of 814,784,000 bu. 
winter wheat. 

Also tending to create price 
strength in wheat—and eventually in 
flour—is the fact that the basic July 
future in the Southwest is 25 to 30¢ 
below gross government loan. In such 
a circumstance, farmers will be more 
inclined to enter their wheat under 
government loan than to sell it. Of 
course, it is well to bear in mind that 
a similar situation occurred a year 
ago, and there was still enough wheat 
available, although the threat of tight 
supplies hung over the markets for 
many months late in 1958 and early 
1959. 


Southwest Prices 
Display Softness 


The basic July wheat future at 
Kansas City came down only 15<¢ 
between May 1 and June 1, reflecting 
widespread forecasts that the new 
hard winter crop will be smaller than 
it was a year ago. Cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City came down 4¢ late in 
May, somewhat in contradiction of 
reports which persisted for months 
that a severe old crop wheat shortage 
would control prices before the end 
of the crop year. 

It is now a matter of record that 
nearly 45% of the 1958 wheat crop 
was siphoned into government stor- 
age. However, wheat continues to ap- 
pear from one source or another 
when needed. The billion bushel 1958 
crop, then, is proving adequate for 
both domestic flour and overseas re- 
quirements. Wheat marketings con- 
tinue to appear light. But with new 
wheat already moving into major 
terminals, the balance may switch 
nicely from the use of old to new 
crop without any major shortage or 
accompanying price rise. It appears 
more likely that flour prices will con- 
tinue to adjust downward until mill 


sales departments have enough new 
wheat to determine the milling and 
baking properties. 


Wheat Legislation 
Still Pending 


As of June 2, the news originating 
in Washington appeared to have more 
impact on the long range wheat pic- 
ture than on the short term situation 
involving the crop now coming to 
market. Ezra Taft Benson, secretary 
of agriculture, announced price sup- 
ports at 75% of parity for next year’s 
crop, while Congress and President 
Eisenhower continued at loggerheads 
over measures designed to cut down, 
dispose of or “live with” the stagger- 
ing wheat surpluses now in the gov- 
ernment’s hands. Although of prime 
importance in the over-all picture, 
these factors appear to be exerting 
little constructive influence on de- 
velopment of the current new crop 
pricing situation. 


Spring Wheat Crop 
Outlook Improves 


Almost all of the spring wheat crop 
was in the ground as May ended, and 
the outlook was somewhat improved 
due to better moisture conditions. 
Rains over the spring wheat region 
during May alleviated the drouthy 
surface soil condition in many areas. 
However, the consensus of growers 
has been that subsoil moisture re- 
mains deficient, and that continued 
rains will be necessary to bring the 
crop along as the warmer weather 
moves in. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ward Dividend 


NEW YORK—Directors of Ward 
Baking Co. have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.37% a share 
on outstanding 5%°¢ cumulative 
preferred stock of the company, pay- 
able July 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord on June 15. The directors took 
no action with respect to the com- 
mon dividend. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
25-YEAR MEMBER 

SAN FRANCISCO Warren J. 
Stilling, sales representative at San 
Francisco for Standard Brands, Inc., 
has been inducted as a member of 
the company’s Quarter Century Club, 
marking 25 years of service with the 
Fleischmann division. Mr. Stilling 
serves also as secretary of the East 
Bay Retail Bakers Assn. 











At This Time Last Year 


PRICES 


May was a month of rising prices in all areas of the flour and wheat markets, 


punctuated 


at the very end by a sharp reversal of the trend as new wheat began to arrive out of the 


Southwest to relieve the old crop shortage and to soften price levels. 


The month was dominated 


almost wholly by the extreme shortage of old wheat on the one hand and the looming billion- 


bushel Southwest harvest on the other. 
most of May, 
rise in wheat costs, 


Flour prices showed almost a day-to-day rise throughout 
reaching the highest point in two years at Kansas City on May 27 due to a sharp 
along with a sharp break in millfeed prices. 


WHEAT 


There was considerable well-founded reluctance on the part of bakers to replenish flour 
supplies from the scarce old crop on the theory that new crop flour would be offered at even 
lower prices from indications of the size of the harvest. The hard winter wheat crop gave signs of 


being one of the largest of record. Due to a good growing year in the Southwest, 


over-planting 


was apparently widespread. The amount of wheat believed to be ineligible for government loan 


and storage was taking shape as one of the most important factors 


and millers alike. 


eing watched by bakers 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and alli 
stocks listed on the New York Stock cane 


May May 

22 29, 
——1959—— 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 

Am. Bakeries Co. ... 48 42% 45 44% 
a ere rrr 80/2 70'%4 79% 77% 
Cont. Baking Co. - 52% 46% 49% 49 


Corn Prod. Ref. Co.. 59/4 52 58% \ 
Crown Zellerbach — 





Corp 

Pfd. 34% 
Gen. 12% 

Pfd. 150 
Gen. Foods Corp. ... 96% 74/4 83% 90% 


General Mills, Inc. . 1202 88% I1i% 113 
Pfd. 5% a 


1072 107% 108! 
Merck & Co. ; 


Natl. Biscuit Co. ... 56 49% 51% Sil, 
ok rer 1642 14842 150 150 
Pillsbury Co. ...... 472 41% 422 44% 
Procter & Gamble .. 89'/2 73% 80% 82!, 
St. Regis Paper Co.. 50% 42% 48% 48 
Standard Brands, Inc. 69% 61' 68 66% 
Sterling Drug ...... 57% 43 55 54'/2 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc. 1062 94% 99/2 97 


Un. Bisc. of Am. ... 30% 23 24 23% 
West Virginia Pulp 

& Paper Co. ..... 50% 42 -+-. 45% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd... 106 107 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd.... 86 88 
Cream GF Wheat ..c.cccccess 39% 39% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ...... 83 
Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd. ....... 92" 94'/2 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 92 94 
Un. Biscuit of Am., $4.50 Pfd.. 90 94 
Ward Baking Nee Pee aie 12% 12% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. .. 88 88% 
West Va. Pulp & Paper Co., Pfd. 96 98 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


May May 
a, FF, 
——1959—— 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp. .. 10% 6% 9 8% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of New York wi 34% 35% 35 
Wagner Baking Co. . | 
Wallace & Tiernan 
SO i satcekekrawks 48 36% 47% 47% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ...... 75 78 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
May May 
is, 2, 
—1959-—— 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Sole Bread ...... §.50 4.55 .... 4.75 
eee 56 55% .... 55 
oa ‘Bakeries ...... 82 6 1% 7 
~~ Food Prod. ... 3.00 2.50 .... : 
SinRves hie a kiee oie 7 7 
Pid. Sask antee Ramee is 42%, 44 43 
a Food, 40 4| 4\ 
errr re 54 woe 
ite Bakeries 82 9 9 
Gen. Bakeries 7.00 7.00 7.75 
Int. Mig., Pfd. 67 *66 67 
Ogilvie Flour aa 40 442 44 
_ RS 132 145 140 
ee 63% .... 63% 
Weston, G., A..... 34% 43 4! 
epi math oe bie’ 34 43 40'h 
Pfd. 4'2% 87 90'/2 90 





*Less than board lot. 
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New Label Testing 


Service Announced 


NEW YORK—A new package serv- 
ice has been announced by Iarold V. 
Bell & Associates, New York. The 
service involves laboratory testing of 
label visibility and legibility by means 
of various psycho-physical devices. 
This will be combined with field re- 
search utilizing the most advanced 
psychological depth and projective in- 
terviewing techniques, the announce- 
ment said. Results, the amnounce- 
ment continued, will not only serve 
to evaluate labels but also to help 
designers to originate new labels of 
greater sales effectiveness. 
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Who knows 
ALL about bulk 
handling ? 


ATKINSON...with over 
1'7 years’ bulk storage 
experience, and 6 years’ 
experience in bulk delivery 
by truck and rail. 





Every baker wants uniform flour...Atkinson delivers it! 


ITs 
(nin = 


= AGED » = 
SSS 





Don’t take less than you can get from 
ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY minnearoris 





"Reg. U.S Pat. Off, 





10 THE AMERICAN 





PROCLAMATION—At the left, Martha Brunner, the 1959 National “Miss 
Muffin,” watched while Gov. David L. Lawrence of Pennsylvania signed the 
proclamation which heralded National Retail Bakers Week throughout the 
state. Martha was sponsored by the Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania. Watching is R. F. Dunkelberger, president of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. At the right, Linda Ann Scott, sponsored by the 
Master Retail Bakers Association of Los Angeles (Cal.) County, presents a 
cake to TV actor Dwayne Hickman. Actor Hickman celebrated his birthday 
and the launching of a 52-week TV show in which he stars, “The Loves of 
Dobie Gillis.” Linda was awarded a trip to Washington, along with the other 
“Miss Muffin” candidates, to help with the advance promotion of National 
Retail Bakers Week. 





“THERE, MR. SENATOR’’—U.S. Sen. Everett M. Dirksen of Illinois receives 
a lesson in the proper attire for an aspiring baker. The senator’s instructor is 
Charmaine Denise Donnay, “Miss Muflin” contestant from Chicago. Although 
Charmaine did not win the national title of ‘““Miss Muffin,” she was a good 
representative of her own community for the recent observance of National 
Retail Bakers Week. 





; = 


MUFFINS ALL IN A ROW—These are the Little Miss Muffin contestants 


who helped celebrate National Retail Bakers Week May 17-23 across the U.S. 
The winner, selected to represent the Associated Retail Bakers of America, is 
10-year-old Martha Brunner, “Miss Pittsburgh,” third from left. Martha was 
sponsored by the Retail Master Bakers Association of Western Pennsylvania. 
Other girls, from the left, are Susan Gratzel, last year’s winner; Judith Bag- 
well, Sacramento (Cal.) Retail Bakers Assn. candidate; Martha Brunner; 
Patricia Sue Keifer, Greater Cincinnati Retail Bakers Assn.; Charmaine 
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DO YOU KNOW . ce ? 


nag 





Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 50 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 








passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. The best procedure to use when 
adding shortening to a bread dough 
is to add it after the flour has been 
mixed in for a short time. 

2. It is permissible to use 5% rice 
flour or corn flour in making white 
bread. 

3. The most common reason for the 
top crust breaking or cracking on 
pies during baking is that the oven 
temperature is too high 

4. The ideal way to give pieces of 
dough intermediate or overhead proof 
is to rest them at a temperature of 
82-88° F. and a relative humidity of 
about 65-70%. 

5. When making rye bread, the 
sponge dough method will produce a 
better flavor than the straight dough 
method. 

6. Malt syrup should be stored in a 
cool place, about 70° F., instead of 
at a temperature of 85° F. as at this 
temperature it will darken in color. 

7. Lactose (milk sugar) is general- 
as sweet as 


ly figured as being 16% 
cane or beet sugar. 

8. The use of egg whites in the 
dough for hard rolls is not conducive 
to producing gocd rolls. 

9. Cornstarch is used in 
powder to lower its cost. 

10. When cinnamon is used in a 
bread or roll dough, fermentation is 
speeded up. 

11. The eggs and sugar in sponge 
cakes are sometimes heated to make 
them beat up faster. 

12. The only effect of bleaching on 
flour is to make it whiter in color. 

13. The reason the crust in custard 
pies sometimes puffs up in the oven 
is because there was some air under 
the crust before the pies were baked. 

14. Ammonia produces twice as 
much carbon dioxide gas as baking 
powder. 

15. When 


baking 


making retarded sweet 


dough products, a lean formula wil] 
work just as well as a rich one, 

16. Sweetened, condensed milk 
does not 


sour as quickly as eva- 

porated milk due to its sugar con- 
tent. 

17. Tapioca is derived from the 


fruit of the tapioca tree which grows 
in South America and Africa. 

18. The acid content of cheese used 
for cheese cake has little to do with 
falling down of the filling during or 
after baking. 

19. Tri-calcium phosphate is some- 
times used in powdered sugar, to pre- 
vent lumping, instead of corn starch. 

20. When using a new’ or green 
flour for bread doughs, more salt 
should be used than when using a 
properly aged flour. 


-——-BREAP !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


G. S. Kennedy Named 
To Committee for U.S. 


Exhibition in Russia 


WASHINGTON—Gerald S. Kenne- 
dy, chairman of the board, General 
Mills, Inc., has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the citizens advisory committee 
for the American National Exhibition 
to be held in Moscow this summer. 
President Eisenhower named Mr. 
Kennedy to the committee which 
draws its 51 members from “distin- 
guished leaders in the fields of indus- 
try, science, education and the arts.” 
He was among the members who met 
with the President at the White 
House Jan. 23 to discuss preliminary 
plans for the exhibition. 

Mr. Kennedy is planning to go to 
Moscow to visit the exhibition and it 
is expected that he will be accom- 
panied by Nate Crabtree, director of 
public relations for GMI. 














Denise Donnay, Associated Retail Bakers of Greater Chicago; Judy Endacott, 
New Orleans Master Bakers Assn.; Linda Ann Scott, Master Retail Bakers 
Association of Los Angeles County; Matelia Colpitts, Master Retail Bakers of 
Greater St. Louis; Donna Dumm, Master Bakers Business Association of 
Philadelphia; Eileen Sherry, Dayton (Ohio) Retail Bakers Assn.; Thalia Am 
Hall, Greater Akron (Ohio) Retail Bakers Assn.; Ivy Leigh Glisson, New 
Jersey Bakers Board of Trade, and Andrea Price, Associated Retail Bakers 
of Greater Washington, D.C. Standing behind the girls are their escorts rer 
resenting their respective sponsoring organizations. 
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“Yes!...Our Mills are right up to date!” 





Frank Lindholm, Superintendent of our Hastings taining the most modern mills to produce the 
Mill, Hastings, Minnesota, is proud to show highest quality flour. 


*“Mr. American Farmer” one of our mills on his Constant vigilance and the highest milling 
tour of King Midas. We are a milling company integrity, to continually produce the best, that’s 
that has always based its operations on main- what King Midas stands for, that’s what we do! 
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FLOUR MILLS when it counts. 
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Allied Man Earns His Recognition 


By William A. Lohman, Jr. 


Ree time to time, question has 
arisen as to just what the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry does. 
Most persons, making such inquiry, 
show lack of knowledge of what is 
going on in the industry and the rea- 
sons why it is possible for allied men 
to be of vital service, without step- 
ping out of the true province of ATBI. 
Our constitution, by-laws and code of 
ethics are clear. 

Through cooperative efforts of al- 
lied men, it is the aim of ATBI to 
bring new life, power and influence 
to the baking industry by promoting 
the interests of all national, state and 
local associations identified with the 
baking industry, as well as all allied 
tradesmen, regardless of their affili- 
ation. We all are conscious of the ad- 
vantages of being a part of the pro- 
duction of baked foods, the world’s 
most valuable food products. Bakers 
are encouraged to realize that the 
spirit of ATBI is to be of service and 
to help the baker. Promotion and en- 
couragement of efficiency by each 
member are sought to effect better 
service to fellow members and society 
in general, and thus broaden the scope 
of the baking industry and allied 
trades. 

The motto of ATBI, “Cooperation 
Is Strength,” means promoting mutu- 
al understanding and good will be- 
tween the baking industry and the 
allied trades to the end that the pub- 
lic may be better served. 

Over the years, the American Bak- 





William A. Lohman, Jr. 


ers Assn., American Institute of Bak- 
ing, and Associated Retail Bakers of 
America have created programs that, 
in many ways, contributed to prog- 
ress ... for example, gaining a great- 
er understanding of the fine nutri- 
tional properties of bread, specifically 
enriched bread, pointing out the ad- 
vances in production, distribution, 
modern merchandising and promo- 
tional work, and representing the in- 














Uniformity 


the priceless quality in flour 


- yours always with... 


eme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake fikeltls 


PXoXo) 4) A 


—cookie and dough-uP flour 


CRACKER KING —cracker sponge flour 


GRAHAM KING 


100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 


dustry in political, as well as eco- 
nomic circies, especially protecting 
tne rights of bakers in dilucult war 
times and in the era of NRA, OPA, 
etc., etc. 

As you can see, this covers a di- 
verse number otf interests and topics. 
Even the question of having bakers 
support their own organizations and 
utiuze these wondertul programs re- 
quires the dissemination of intorma- 
uon—and even persuasion—to gain 
the necessary participation. Perhaps 
it should not be so, but nevertheless 
it is. In the matter of relaying items 
that will be usetul to bakers in the 
use of new products, profit oppor- 
tunities, and advanced pianning, the 
role ot the allied man is a very de- 
cisive one. 

Positive Actions 

In some parts of the country, al- 
lied men have done yeomen’s work 
by getting doctors, dentists, nutrition 
teachers—and others who sway public 
opinion—to understand bread and 
baked foods better. They have made 
the grocery trade a little more con- 
scious of the profit and merchandis- 
ing advantages of popular brands of 
baked foods. These positive actions, if 
they could be measured in dollars 
and cents, would represent a huge 
expenditure. Not even the largest 
baker could afford to hire such man- 
power to have the advantage of a 
nationwide organization to support 
the industry—and, therefore, the in- 
dividual bakers in all communities! 

In addition, at every important con- 
vention, conference or other gather- 
ing that is held nationally or locally, 
the allied man is strongly in attend- 
ance, working on committees, and 
acting in various capacities to light- 
en the burden of the leaders of the 
baking industry who have a heavy 
responsibility — thus freeing more 
bakers to attend their sessions with- 
out being encumbered with many 
of the organizational jobs that take 
time and numbers of men. 

Realizing the need to bring together 
the baking industry’s demand for 
trained young men and the baking 
schools’ ability to supply them, ATBI 
compiled a booklet entitled ‘“Hand- 
book on Baking Schools,’’ and wide- 
spread distribution has been gained. 
This is a typical high-minded attempt 
to serve young men who look for a 
career and the baking industry which 
needs young blood for future devel- 
opment. 


Supporting Agency 

The local organizations of the allied 
trades use the national body as a 
focal point in contacting the baking 
organizations, and make their services 
available in a manner that will not 
detract from the bakery organiza- 
tions’ own efforts. This is very im- 
portant, and is probably why many 
people do not credit the allied trades 
with doing the big job that is accom- 
plished. The allied trades cannot origi- 
nate these programs—they must car- 
ry on and be a supporting agency— 
which is a lesson we have learned 
from the leadership of our past execu- 
tives and our present secretary, who 
keeps us from getting out of our 
sphere by concentrating our efforts 
where the most good will be done. 

In turn, throughout the area, some 
of our local organizations are unusu- 
ally effective, and do a tremendous 
job of providing programs that have 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Lohman is 
vice president of General Mills, Inc,, 
Minneapolis, and president of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus. 
try. He originally presented these 
remarks before the recent 10th an- 
nual assembly of Pennsylvania Dj- 
vision No. 4, ATBI. 





a benefit locally, but which have de- 
veloped features that are so impor- 
tant that they become national in 
scope. These strong organizations are 
the best boosters of our national 
group (and of course the national 
body relies upon these workers for 
new ideas and for inspiration). 

One cannot work with the allied 
men for any length of time without 
being sold more every day on the ad- 
vantages of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry. It is amazing to 
see men, who come from very com- 
petitive fields, throw their entire en- 
ergy wholeheartedly into a program 
that does not contain any direct com- 
mercial benefit . . . their one thought 
is doing that which is best for the 
baking industry and allied organiza- 
tions. Such an attitude breeds a warm 
feeling of friendship and this really 
is the payoff. Occasionally, we may 
think ATBI work takes too much 
time away from our particular ac- 
tivity, but it is never thought of as 
a chore or a burden, because every 
year there is a widening of friend- 
ships that are true and firm and 
which give a great amount of per- 
sonal satisfaction. Therefore, it can 
be attested to that ATBI is a vibrant 
and moving body, geared to do good 
for the baking industry, large or 
small, local or national, and we be- 
seech your understanding and coop- 
eration in our attempts to do an even 
better job as we go forward! 

Please submit your ideas and sug- 
gestions—also your constructive criti- 
cisms—because we can always im- 
prove, and we want to make next 
year an even bigger success so more 
people will realize that ATBI is a 
factor and an important adjunct of 
the baking industry itself. 
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AIB Baking Class 
Will Have Foreign 
Students Enrolled 


CHICAGO—Five men from outside 
the U.S. are on the enrollment roster 
of Class No. 76 which begins at the 
American Institute of Baking’s bak- 
ing school on Aug. 3. They are from 
Norway, Venezuela, England and 
Canada. Other applicants are from a 
dozen states in the US. 

According to information from 
AIB, the class will have a substantial 
background of baking production, 
sales, management and ownership ex- 
perience when it starts. A number of 
the applicants are college graduates 
or have had two years of college 
training. 

Baking experience indicated on ap- 
plication forms shows industry back- 
ground as cooks and bakers in both 
the Army and the Navy, as hotel 
chefs and bakers, as bakers in a unl- 
versity student union, and a produc- 
tion background through the scale 
from apprentice up to supervisory 
positions. 

.Major state and endowed univer- 
sities and colleges, plus several junior 
colleges, are among schools represent- 
ed by the applicants. Class No. 7% 
still is accepting enrollments, and ap- 
plications should be made to Alpha 
Carlson, Registrar, 400 E. Ontario 
St., Chicago. The class will be grad 
uated Dec. 18. 
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i HIGHLIGHTS OF FLEISCHMANN’S SERVICES TO BAKERS: THEN AND NOW One of a Series 
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1912... housewives 
opened their doors to strangers, 
only to find they were friendly 
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ack in 1912, housewives opened their 

doors to strangers, only to find they 
were friendly Fleischmann canvassers! 
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Consumer research in that day and age? 
Well, you could say that these men were 
the forerunners of today’s survey takers. 
For Fleischmann actually sent men, door- 
to-door, to sell American housewives on 
the advantages of yeast-raised bread— 
baker’s bread. A brand new idea that was 
credited with converting many a house- 
wife. Apparently, Fleischmann’s canvas- 
sers did a good job! 
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; Today, Fleischmann continues its inter- 
est in the bakers’ customers. Take our 
Consumer Panel Report. Here, for the 
first time, America’s bakers get a detailed 
picture of consumer purchases of baked 
foods—by region, city and family size, 
and income. Never before has the baking 
industry been presented such pertinent, 
useful information about its customers. 
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Ask your Fleischmann representative 
for a copy of our Consumer Panel Report. 
You'll find it another instance of Fleisch- 
mann’s service to bakers, 
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‘Night on the Town 
Program Offered to 


DAYTON, OHIO—A. D. Ackerman 
& Associates, sales training consult- 
ants, have announced a new program 
designed to stimulate better sales- 
manship among retail sales people, in- 
cluding bakeries. The new plan is 
titled “A Night on the Town,” and 
provides a combination of a “night 
out” with entertainment and an edu- 
cational program for sales personnel. 

Inspirational sales ideas are pre- 
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’ Sales Training 
Retail Bakeries 


sented in an entertaining manner 
through the use of films, dramatics 
and discussions, according to A. D. 
Ackerman, head of the firm. 

Miss Kay Williams, director of re- 
tail training for Ackerman, is in 
charge of the program. Miss Williams 
is well known in the bakery and food 
industries, having spent many years 
traveling from coast to coast as a 
speaker at local, state and national 


conventions, as well as staging train- 
ing meetings and style shows for re- 
tail bakery salesgirls. 

A “Night on the Town” is available 
to local retail trade associations or in- 
dividual stores with larger sales staffs. 
It is designed for groups of 100 or 
more and is usually staged in a hotel 
ballroom. Mr. Ackerman states that 
every effort has been made to provide 
maximum benefit at a low cost by 
offering a package program specifical- 
ly designed for retail selling that can 
be repeated to other groups. All de- 
tails for arranging and staging the 
programs are handled by members of 
his staff, and the total price a person 





conveying system in 

30 months! Fluidizer - 
Finance Plan limits 
initial capital outlay. 


































































































PLANNING TO CONVERT TO BULK FLOUR? 





Your actual cash 
savings pay for a 


FLUIDIZER® air 
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FLUIDIZER AIR CONVEYING SYSTEM 
(Medium Capacity — Automatic) 
AUTOMATIC DIVERTER 
a ie ==) 
an LEVEL 
INDICATORS 
AIRLOCK~ 
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“IN 2 YEARS — MOST BAKERS 
WILL BUY BULK FLOUR” 


“The cost efficiencies and higher sanitation 
inherent in automatic air conveying of bulk 
flour and sugar have led to rapid conversion 
of major U. S. bakeries to complete air 
handling systems,”’ according to William 
P. Edmunds, General Manager of The 
Fluidizer Company, a major designer and 
producer of air systems machinery. 

“*Most bakeries will be fully converted in 
two years,”’ according to Edmunds, “‘since 
present unconverted bakeries’ financial bal- 
ance sheets are now reflecting the problem 
of the high cost of hand labor and a need 
for more efficient use of existing facilities. 
The price ceiling on the retail market for 
flour products is causing bakery executives 
to search for new sources of profit through 
production efficiencies.”’ 

The solution for many industry leaders 
has been bulk flour purchasing and in-plant 
air conveying systems. 

Benefits gained by conversion include 
cash savings of 13¢ per CWT on the bag and 
about llc per CWT on automatic handling, 
shrinkage and sanitation. Based on flour 
input of 1000 CWT per week, cash savings 
amount to about $12,500 per year. Savings 
in bulk starch and sugar are even higher. 

Edmunds indicated that smaller bakeries 
can install basic air handling systems that 
can be fully converted at a later date. 












The Fluidizer Finance Plan is designed 

to enable any bakery to convert to bulk flour 
immediately with a minimum capital 
investment. The financial data set forth below is 
based on the illustrated system, it 

is just one of the many Fluidizer system 

designs available in all price ranges. 

Costs of systems depend on utilization of your 
present facilities and capacity 

requirements. Call for free engineering estimate. 


Cost of a complete Fluidizer system (see 
drawing) including custom engineering, mech- 
anical installation, automatic controls and 


electrical installation... ...........0++ee++e+++ 30,000.00 
Less 20%, GOWN PAVINGNE 5 5... .0000ca0cc8sse 6,000.00 

$24,000.00 
Plus 30 month carrying charge ............... 3,000.00 

$27,000.00 
Monthly payment (30 mo.) $ 900.00 
MERI chev o.5.cars:5 05k ites wp cians aate 1000 CWT/per week 
NN 35 es wacain db Ne ROAIE $0.24 per CWT 
Total savings per month ...........ccee cece eee $ 1,040.00 
Total savings SO MONthS ..............c0ccccseecee. $31,200.00 
Cast OF Sante. ..<.....6.056552- (per month) $ 900.00 


Cash saving with System.....(per month) $ 1,040.00 


Most advanced in 
modern air handling 


THE FLUIDIZER COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF SUPERIOR SEPARATOR CO. 


121 Washington Avenue South, Hopkins, Minnesota 
WEst 8-7651 


OFFICES: REPRESENTATIVES: 
Minneapolis—Main Plant, Akron—M. Momchilovich Co. 
Hopkins, Minn. Baltimore— Robert Case 


Houston—Cook Baking Service 
Chicago— Regional Office 


Los Angeles—R. E. Schneider & Assoc. (Tustin) Reanoke—W. R. Mayes Co. 


Philadelphia—Joos Equipment Co. 
Bryn M 


St. Louis—K. W. Rodemich Co. 
Seattle—The Temco Co. 


ryn Mawr) 
Pittsburgh—Control Equipment Dist. Buffaloa—Danforth & Cunningham (Orchard Park) 
Louisville—E. Diatikar Co. (Jeffersonville) 
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is just about what would be paid for 
a good dinner. 

The “Night on the Town” idea has 
been developed by Mr. Ackerman over 
a period of years and, he claims, jt 
has emerged as a most effective ang 
economical method of building em- 
ployee morale and good will by mak- 
ing employees more sales minded and 
more receptive to training. 

In his announcement of this new 
program, Mr. Ackerman has asked 
retail store owners to carefully con- 
sider these benefits: 


1. The pleasureful reaction of 
salespeople when they are invited 
to the finest hotel in town with the 
glamorous atmosphere which pre- 
vails. To store owners, a hotel ball- 
room may be just another room, 
but to most salespeople it is some- 
thing special. It offers them an op- 
portunity to “dress up” and go 
someplace where they do not nor- 
mally go. 


2. If salespeople are not now 
“sales minded,’”’ and unfortunately 
too many of them usually are not, 
this will provide an opportunity for 
them to become stimulated by hear- 
ing and seeing experts in the field 
of sales training show them the 
benefits of improving their sales 
ability. “Selling Is Fun” will be the 
theme. Mr. Ackerman says. that 
this part of the program alone will 
return to the owners within two or 
three days the $5 to $7.50 a person 
which is the cost of attending this 
program. 

3. For those businessmen who 
have problems getting their sales- 
people to accept training or even 
selling suggestions from the “boss,” 
a “Night on the Town” will con- 
vince salespeople of the personal 
importance to them of accepting 
suggestions for improving their sell- 
ing ability. As specialists in this 
field, Ackerman effectively creates 
a “selling enthusiasm.” 


4. Mr. Ackerman states that the 
“Night on the Town” program 
should make an outstanding con- 
tribution to employee morale, which 
factor employers consider so vital 
to the success of any company. 


5. Although it is possible for any- 
one to stage something similar to 
“A Night on the Town,” the stag- 
ing by professionals in the high 
class atmosphere of a community's 
finest hotel appears to be the most 
effective method, maintains Mr. 
Ackerman. 


Complete details will be sent upon 
request, and bookings are now being 
made for 1959. Requests for booking 
the “Night on the Town” program 
should be addressed to Miss Kay Wil- 
liams, A. D. Ackerman & Associates, 
503 Patterson Rd., Dayton 19, Ohio. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF !'FE 


NEW HEADQUARTERS 

NEW YORK — Staff Supermarket 
Associates, Inc., has opened its New 
York headquarters at 200 East 42nd 
St., Leonard H. Kanter, president of 
the newly-incorporated organization 
of medium-sized supermarket chains, 
announced. Incorporated last Janu- 
ary, Staff now represents 10 chains 
with a total of approximately 200 
supermarkets operating from the 
East to the Middle West with an esti- 
mated combined annual gross of more 
than $200 million. It is expected that 
by 1960 it will include over 400 super- 
markets doing an annual gfoss of 
half a billion dollars. While they ar 
members of Staff, each partner chain 
retains its own corporate identity and 
operates as an independent store 
group. 
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The Future—and Frozen Baked Foods 


... there are many unresolved questions about 


frozen baked foods ... only time and experi- 
mentation can give the answers .. . but there is 


good reason to be optimistic about the future... 


N total production and value of 

products the baking _ industry 
ranks first among food manufacturing 
industries. Some 52% of the produc- 
tion is sold in grocery stores, while 
the remainder is supplied to institu- 
tional buyers or is sold by retail bak- 
eries and delicatessens. 

In 1957 the total retail value of 
bakery products sold in grocery stores 
throughout the U.S. was more than 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Bechtel is 
director of laboratories of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, Chicago. 
His address was presented before the 
recent annual meeting of the National 
Association of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses. Members of the association 
expressed a keen interest in the fu- 
ture expansion and use of freezing by 
the baking industry. 
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3.2 billion dollars. it amounted to 
nearly 9% of total grocery stores’ 
sales of food. The total weight of the 
products of wholesale bakers during 
the same year was over 15 billion 
pounds. 

While many people probably do not 
think of most bakery foods as being 
perishable, they are—with the excep- 
tion of cookies and crackers—very 


By WELKER G. BECHTEL 


perishable. When stored at any tem- 
perature from that of midsummer 
heat down to 15° F. they lose palat- 
ability rapidly, and after a few days 
become stale. In addition, most of the 
products are subject to spoilage by 
micro-organisms. 

The staling of bakery foods causes 
a great economic loss to both the 
consumer and the baker. Figures for 
other products are not available, but 
stale bread returned to the wholesale 
baker has, for many years, averaged 
about 5% of his total bread produc- 
tion. This amounts to more than 600 
million pounds a year and represents 
a loss of many millions of dollars. It 
has been estimated that the volume 
of stale bread returned would be suf- 
ficient to supply all the bread re- 
quired by one of our largest cities. 


Value of Freezing 

Freezing is the only process known 
by which the freshness of the perish- 
able bakery foods can be maintained 
for long periods of time, and by which 
spoilage due to bacteria and mold can 
be prevented. When bakery foods are 
properly frozen and are kept at 0° F. 
or below, they can be stored for many 
weeks with negligible loss of fresh- 
ness. Freezing thus offers the baking 
industry and the consumer the means 
for minimizing losses due to staling 
and for preventing spoilage. 


Because of this, freezing is being 
used by the baking industry to a 
limited extent. One reason is that it 
enables bakers to extend their mar- 
kets. Bread and other yeast-raised 
products and pies are among the most 
perishable bakery foods. The market 
for a single bakery has been limited 
to an area which can be served with- 
in a few hours after baking. By freez- 
ing, a single bakery can serve a vast- 
ly expanded area. One bread baker 
serves the entire eastern U.S. from a 
single bakery in New York state by 
freezing his bread and shipping it in 
freezer trucks to its destination. 

A second reason for freezing is to 
even out day-to-day production fluc- 
tuations. Consumers do not purchase 
the same amount of food each day. 
More than 40% of the week’s pur- 
chases of bread occur on Friday and 
Saturday. Other production fluctua- 
tions occur because of holidays which 
require large amounts of specialty 
foods. Summer holidays, for example, 
mean picnics. Picnics mean sandwich 
buns in amounts far higher than nor- 
mal. These fluctuations cause diffi- 
culties in bakery production schedules 
and may require extra help or over- 
time wages on days of heavy produc- 
tion. Some bakers even out produc- 
tion by baking part of their antici- 
pated needs ahead of time to build up 
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Welker G. Bechtel 


a limited inventory of frozen products, 

Certain specialty items are sold in 
relatively small volume, yet must be 
produced daily. This adds to the cost 
of production in several ways; for 
example, because of the time required 
to set up equipment and to clean it. 
Economics can be affected by baking 
such items in large amounts at one 
time. Some bakeries are doing this, 
freezing the reserve supply until it 
is needed. In one case a company 
serving different areas with a bakery 
in each, bakes some specialty items 
entirely in one plant and other prod- 
ucts in another. The items are frozen 
and shipped from one area to the 
other. 

Most bakeries operate on a six-day- 
week schedule. With a 40-hour week 
for labor, work schedules are adjusted 
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THERE'S YOUR ANSWER, 
CHIEF... HAROLD'S IN LOVE! 
GIVE ME A FREE HAND 


AND )'LLFIX THAT. 
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NOW THAT'S MORE LIKE IT, BOY. WHAT 
DID YOU DO... HECK NO,CHIEF, | JUST 
FIRE HAROLD? aw) TOLD HIM WE WERE 
~s i ae eg SWITCHING TO 
Santa DRINKWATER,..HE 
LATER— — —s FORGOT ALL ABOUT 
THE GIRL! 
4+—— — 




















MOoRAL : The uniformity in Drinkwater Flour 
is a baker’s dream come true. The most 
rigid tests assure the same high quality, 
order after order. 
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DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Morten Milling Company, Dallas, Texas 
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to minimize overtime payments. Now 
we hear suggestions for a shorter 
work week. This may increase the 
difficulties of such adjustments and 
make it advantageous to operate the 
bakery on a shorter work schedule, 
freezing part of the production. As 
labor costs go up, the advantages to 
be obtained by freezing may become 
of increasing importance to the bak- 
ing industry. 

There is another possible advantage 
to freezing which is intangible and 
therefore difficult to evaluate. Fresh- 
ly baked foods are the most palatable 
and tempting. In a study conducted 
some years ago, it was found that a 
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family served bread one day old ate 
about one-third less than when served 
bread the day it was baked. With our 
present distribution and shopping pat- 
tern, a great deal of bread reaches 
the consumer when it is a day old 
and often is not eaten until the day 
following. If bread were frozen as 
soon as possible after baking, and if 
it could be distributed and retailed 
frozen, it would reach the consumer 
nearly oven-fresh. It is possible that 
this would materially increase bread 
consumption. The consumer might 
even be willing to pay more for the 
added quality of the product. 

The entire baking industry is aware 


of the potential values of freezing its 
products. The industry is also aware 
that there are problems to be over- 
come before freezing can be adopted 
generally. One is the cost of freezing 
and frozen storage. The industry as 
a whole is not convinced that the cost 
of freezing will be less than the sav- 
ings which can be effected. Increased 
use of freezing by the baking industry 
will be dictated entirely by economics. 
If bakery foods are frozen, will sales 
and profits of the industry increase 
because of greater consumer accep- 
tance? Will savings in labor costs, in 
greatly decreased loss from return of 
stale products, and from lowered dis- 
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tribution costs because of serving 
smaller retail outlets less frequently, 
more than offset the costs of freez. 
ing, frozen storage and distribution? 
The future of frozen products de- 
pends on the answers to these and 
similar questions. 

The greatest advantage of freezing, 
both in the baking industry and to the 
consumer, can only be gained if the 
products reach the consumer in the 
frozen state. Bread is the principal 
product of the industry in value ang 
in poundage. Of the $3.2 billion spent 
in grocery stores for bakery products, 
$1.75 billion is spent for bread; nearly 
$600 million is spent for sweet rolls, 
cakes, pastries, pies and doughnuts, 
and over $900 million for crackers, 
cookies and related products. Cookies 
and crackers have a long shelf life 
without freezing. 

The most popular types of bread 
occupy about 170 cu. in. per pound, 
so that 100 lb. of this bread occupy 
10 cu. ft. Contrast this with the typi- 
cal package of frozen fruits or veg- 
etables. The 10 oz. package occupies 
33 cu. in., or there are 53 cu. in. per 
pound. One hundred pounds of such 
products occupy slightly more than 3 
cu. ft., or less than one-third the 
space of an equal weight of bread. To | 
freeze bread requires large freezer 
storage capacity. To keep it frozen 4 
until sold at retail would require not 
only a great deal of display freezer 7 
space, but a large capacity freezer in 
the store for the reserve supply. 
Freezer space in retail stores is lim- 
ited and there is keen competition 
among foods for the available space, © 
Bread, because of its bulk, would of- 7 
fer a low return per unit of freezer © 
space. Perhaps this could be solved 
in part by making a more compact | 
loaf of bread. Such bread, with about | 
two-thirds of the bulk of the most 
popular types, is regularly sold in all 
markets. Would the consumer who 
now buys the large volume loaf aec- 
cept the smaller loaf if frozen? The 
answer is not known. : 

The greatest immediate opportuni- 7 
ty for freezing appears to be offered ” 
by the $600 million worth of sweet q 
bakery foods. Cakes, pies, sweet rolls @ 
and other specialty foods, which 9 ~ 
cupy less volume per unit weight, and 
which offer a higher profit margin per ¥ 
unit than bread, are now being of- 7 
fered frozen at retail. 


Volume Increasing q 

Recent figures on retail sales of 7 
these frozen bakery foods show that 
the volume is increasing, and that? 
this growth has more than kept pace} 
with the increase in sales of other 
prepared foods. Comparing figures for’ 
1954 and 1958, total retail sales of all> 
frozen prepared foods have increased 
from 319 million pounds to 910 milk 
lion pounds, an increase of 185%. In 
the same period, the sale of frozen 
baked products increased from 19 to 
31 million pounds, and the sale of 
frozen unbaked fruit pies from 27 to 
125 million pounds, increases of 63%) 
and 360%, respectively, or a combined) 
average increase for bakery foods of 
240%. 

The amounts of frozen bakery foods 
are at present small compared with 
total bakery production. But they are] 
growing. Figures for 1958 show that) 
frozen baked foods and unbaked fru 
pies amounted to 17% of the total 
poundage of frozen prepared foods. 
Recent figures show that frozen ui 
baked fruit pies are listed among ® 
five best selling frozen prepared fod 
by more than 50% of the food 4 
tributors in most parts of the cd 
try. Baked products are listed amg 
the five best-selling prepared foods 
12% of the distributors in the M 
west and 19% in the Northeast. | 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS—Denver was again the 
site for bakers and allied tradesmen who attended the 
recent Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. convention. Among 
those in attendance were, from left to right: Joseph 
Kehoe, Interstate Bakeries Corp., elected president; Mrs. 
Kehoe, and Harold Hurd, Mrs. Hurd’s Bakery, Denver; 
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Bakers Turn Out in Force to Attend 
Annual Rocky Mountain Convention 


DENVER—Bakers turned out in 


force here to attend the _ fast- 
moving, information-packed 33rd 
annual convention of the Rocky 


Mountain Bakers Assn. held at the 
Continental Denver Motor Hotel. 
By their enthusiasm and attendance 
at special sessions, bakers left no 
doubt in the minds of anyone re- 
garding their interest in new pro- 
cedures, better ingredients, and im- 
proved ways of doing business. And, 
when the final count was taken, 
bakers outnumbered allied trades- 


men nearly three to one, testifying 

to their interest in the convention’s 

activities. 

The first day’s program was given 
over to the wholesalers and the sec- 
ond day’s program was tailored for 


the retailers. C. J. Downing, Old 
Homestead Bread Co., Denver, was 
chairman of the wholesalers’ pro- 


gram. Lloyd L. Fisher, manager of 
the bakery packaging department of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp.’s Western 
Waxide Division, was the first speak- 
er. His subject was “A New Concept 
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Douglas Cox, Continental Paper Products Co., secretary 
of the Denver Bakers Club, and James Holmes, Sr., West- 
ern Bakers Supply Co., Denver; James Holmes, Jr., West- 
ern Bakers Supply Co.; Mrs. V. L. Colony of Vick’s 
Pastry Shop, Grand Junction, Colo., and Mr. Colony at 
the extreme right. 


in Packaging.” He traced the history 
of bread wrapping from the first use 
of waxed paper in 1910 to the advent 
of polyethylene. 

The luncheon speaker was Arthur 
Bazata, chairman, Colorado Visitors 
Bureau, whose subject was “Mr. Citi- 
zen Speaks.” He stressed present day 
world dangers and advocated a united 
front on the part of both major poli- 
tical parties in order that ‘this coun- 
try may remain strong to face any 
danger that may come from another 
world conflict.” 

J. C. Bowman, president, Bowman 
Biscuit Co., Denver, opened one ses- 
sion by describing the new plant 
which his firm expects to open next 
year. This $8 million bakery, with 10 
acres under one roof, will be one of 
the most modern plants in the coun- 
try and will enable Bowman to in- 
crease production 2.5 times over the 
present plant, said Mr. Bowman. 

A. J. Locatelli and James O'Dea, 
American Machine and Foundry Co., 
ran the film showing the Amflow 
Process featured by their firm. 

Retail Bakers Day attracted retail- 
ers from Colorado, New Mexico, Wyo- 
ming, Utah and Montana. Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Beebe, Beebe’s Bakery, 
Missoula, Mont., came the greatest 
distance. 

The program was under the direc- 
tion of John Weisz, Weiss’ Bakery, 
Denver, chairman of the retail com- 
mittee. Showing of the Standard 
Brands, Inc., film, ‘Meal Time Is 
Variety Time,’ opened one morning 
session. Speakers during the day were 
Alex Baumeister, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., St. Louis, who told of the super- 
market as a sales outlet for retailers. 
He stressed careful study and plan- 
ning in entering this field. Jack 
Snyder, Snyder’s Bakery Service, 
Oakland, Cal., spoke on the value of 
cookies as sales boosters for retail 
bakeries. 

Maurice Rust and Robert Ord, Rust 
Sales Co., Denver, put on a skit. Mr. 
Rust took the part of a hard working 
baker and Mr. Ord the allied trades- 
man making a regular call. A discus- 
sion of bakery prices brought out the 
fact that Mr. Rust, like a lot of other 
small retailers, is practically donating 
his time and work because he never 
finds time to sit down and figure out 
his costs of operation. 

The discussion brought out the fact 
that it is possible to succeed in the 
baking business because there are so 
many avenues which allow individual- 
ity of production, sales and service. 
To be successful, Mr. Rust and Mr. 
Ord decided, a baker must do certain 
things: He must make top quality 


goods, buy quality ingredients, render 
the best of service, have attractive 
displays, and bake a nice variety; his 
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baked foods must have flavor appeal; 
quality workmanship is needed; clean- 
liness in shop and store is a must, and 
by all means he should know his costs, 
The operating cost of a retail bakery 
doing less than $1,000 a week, accord- 
ing to the figures of Mr. Rust and Mr. 
Ord, are: Material costs 37%, manu- 
facturing expense 10%, labor 18%, 
depreciation of equipment 2%, office 
expense 3%, rent 5%, sales expense 
8%, depreciation of store fixtures 2%, 
stales 3%. 
Sweet Goods 

John Ditmar, Durkee Famous 
Foods, spoke on sweet goods and ad- 
vocated a change of variety to do 
away with sameness. 

L. Carroll Cole, Cole Bakeries, Inc., 
Muskegon, Mich., president, Associ- 
ated Retail Bakers of America, said 
that “to include bakery retailers un- 
der the wage and hour law would 
break a lot of small bakeries.” A pro- 
posal to include retailers under the 
Wage and Hour Act is pending before 
Congress. 

Nearly 400 bakers and_ allied 
tradesmen, for one session, gathered 
in a private dining room of the hotel 
for lunch. The luncheon speaker was 
Revil J. Fox, Denver advertising man, 
whose subject was “It Pays to Ad- 
vertise, ‘Sometimes.’ ” 

John Mock, Anderson-Clayton Co., 
opened one session with his subject, 
“Cakes.” The wedding cake and the 
special events cake are great business 
getters, he said. 

George Richter, Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co., stressed the 
value of sweet goods, with its wide 
field, to insure an ever-changing vari- 
ety of bakery products. Charles 
Heitzman, Westco Products Co., de- 
monstrated ‘three dimensional” de- 
corating. Robert Carpenter, Blanton 
Co. and Henningsen Foods, Inc., Den- 
ver, told of the new items in the 
Rocky Mountain area. Esther 

(Turn to ROCKY MOUNTAIN, page 25) 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
OFFICERS ELECTED 


DENVER — Officers of the Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Assn. to serve two-year terms on the 
board of governors were elected at the re- 
cent annual convention. They are Eddie Gon- 
zales, Sr., Miller Super Markets, Denver; An- 
drew Keleher, Bender's Bakeries, Denver; Fred 
Kaeding, Mayflower Doughnut Corp., Denver; 
Don Fisher, Fisher Baking Co., Salt Lake City; 
Cc. J. D ing, Old H tead Bread Co., 
Denver; John Weisz, Weiss Bakery, Denver; 
Ivan Schuster, Schuster's Bakery, Pueblo, Colo.; 
Gene Sneesby, Bunny Bread, Casper, Wyo.; 
James Holmes, Jr., Western Bakers Supply Co., 
Denver; R. O. Harris, Colorado Milling & Ele 
vator Co., Denver; Vernon L. Dahl, Denver 
Flour Mills branch, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver; Harold Carpenter, In 
Brokerage Co., Denver. Maurice Rust, Rust 

les Co., Denver, was elected to fill the 
unexpired term of Ken McCourt, Western Wax- 
ide Division, Crown Zellerbach Corp., who has 
been transferred to New York. 

Governors at large are: Tim Campbell, Hol- 
sum Bakers, Grand Junction, Colo.; Charles 
Hendalil, Marx Baking Co., Lamar, Colo.; 
Colony, Vick's Pastry Shop, Grand Junction; 
Harry Liggitt, Rust Sales Co., Denver; Charles 
Love, Sherman-Love Fyeods, Denver; William 
Volimer, Vollmer's Bakery, Denver; Verne F. 
— eh ng te — oo 
etus, Ideal Bakery, Rawlins, Wyo.; W. F. 
wards, Bowman Biscuit Co., Denver; Charles 
Fichthorn, Knoebel Mercantile Co., Denver. 

dover governors are Richard Knight, 
Macklem Baking Co., Denver; Don Blanchard, 
Mrs. Hurd's Bakery, Denver; Garland Long, 
Rainbo Bakers, Inc., Pueblo, Cole.; E. L. Mont 
gomery, Golden Cream Donut, Denver; Robert 
Lines, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Denver; L Tee 
ple, Standard Brands, Inc., Denver; L. D. 
Click, Rainbo Bread Co., Inc., Denver; 
Boscoe, Star Bakery Co., Denver; Orrill New- 
comb, Newcomb's Bakery, Denver; 
Kehoe, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Denver, ond 
Douglas Cox, Continental Paper Products Co. 
Denver. 

The board of governors elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year: 
Kehoe, Interstate Bakeries Corp., president 
Don Blanchard, Mrs. Hurd's Bakery, first vice 
resident; E. L. Montgomery, Golden Creom 
ionut, second vice president; Fred Linset- 
maier, Linsenmaier B Service, secretary 
treasurer (reelected). All are from Denver. 

Honorary life members are: Glenn L. Swain, 
Old Homestead Bread Co.; Arthur Vos, Jr. 
Macklem Baking Co., and James Holmes, St 
Western Bakers Supply Co., all of Denver. 
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_ Good bread is the product 2 
of perfect fermentation... ° 
and fermentation starts 


in the yeast plant 





_ ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
Bakery Products Division 
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Kyig nf the Baker’s Doorbell 





Arthur Olson, manager of Ken Kay 
Corp., 1851 San Diego Ave., San Di- 
ego, Cal., a firm which caters frozen 
foods, shortening and oil to bakeries 
and cafes, is planning to expand his 
plant within the next few months. 


Paul T. Trask, advertising man- 
ager of Bowie Pies, 2961 K St., San 
Diego, Cal., announces that a new 


packing and wrapping area covering 
4,000 sq. ft. will be built this summer. 
& 


Mr. and Mrs. Jack Tanner, owners 
of Custom Food Service, 3178 Mid- 
way Dr., San Diego, Cal., have been 
granted an exclusive franchise for 
Parrish cake ornaments, a_ whole- 
sale line for bakers. The franchise 
covers the entire territory south of 


Newport Beach, and as far east as El 
Centro. 
* 

Robert Sprague, sales manager of 
Continental Baking Co., 171 14th St., 
San Diego, Cal., announces the fol- 
lowing personnel changes: James 
Cannon was appointed manager of an 
agency in Carlsbad, Cal.; Dale 
Schuldt was promoted from route 





Mh Galan: (our prof pitontatis TE 


Moline Junior Proc 


This is a new, low priced, highly versatile and efficient machine, ideally 
suited for producing a wide variety of sweet goods and yeast raised fried 
goods. Up to 500 dozen per hour yeast raised donuts, bismarks, long 
johns, fried cinnamon rolls, or honey buns can be sheeted and cut out 
with the use of Moline Hexagon Scrapless Cutters and the Guillotine. 
No presheeting or cross rolling necesary with the Moline method. The 
machine is only 17 feet long and has two powered infeed conveyors and 
two sets of sheeting rolls. There are two stainless steel panning stations 
provided. The variable speed Guillotine, revolving and Hexagon cutters 
are optional. Bread moulding attachments are also available. 


PERFECT UNIFORMITY 
GREATER YIELD 
GREATER PROFITS 


write today for complete details 


Moline incorporatep 






DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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salesman to supervisor of div'‘sion 
sales; George Blackburn was pro- 
moted from supervisor, division sales, 
to bakery sales trainer in charge of 
all training activities in the San 
Diego area. 


@ 

Roma Bakery, 730 Sixth Ave., San 
Diego, Cal., which specializes in sour- 
dough bread and rolls, is p!anning to 
add three more sales routes in San 
Diego County within the next six 
months, according to Gordon Hessel- 
barth, owner. James May was hired 
recently as sales supervisor. 

® 

Alex Kuhnel, manager, announces 
that a program of modernization at 
Royal Pie Bakery, 554 Fourth Ave. 
San Diego, Cal., has been complet- 
ed. A 3,000 sq. ft. quarry tile floor 


and a new 60-pan oven were in- 
stalled at a cost of $12,000. 
ge 
American Stores, Inc., Syracuse, 
N.Y., is taking over the adjoining 


warehouse of the S. M. Flickinger Co, 
on Thompson Rd. and will convert 
it into a bakery, adding several hun- 
dred employees. Bakery equipment 
for the new plant already has been 
acquired and conversion of the build- 
ing will be started soon. 


Helgath Bakery, 521 Sycamore St., 
Buffalo, a firm founded in 1949, has 
been declared insolvent. A _ federal 
court petition specifying a plan of 
payment to creditors has been filed. 
Liabilities were reported at $77,838.62 
and assets at $61,567.48. 

e 

The Bakery Box Bakery has been 
opened in the Breitenstrater Square 
Shopping Center, Patterson Rd. and 
Wilmington Ave., Dayton, Ohio, by 
Sacksteder’s Restaurants, Inc. The 
bakery will operate at both the 
wholesale and retail levels. and will 
supply products to the firm’s res- 
taurants in Dayton. 

eS 

The Oliver Bakery, a new retail 
and wholesale firm, has been opened 
at Buffalo, Mo. The bakery has ap- 
proximately 4,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
and is owned and operated by Mrs. 
Ernest Oliver. 

° 

Black Horse Frozen Pastry, Inc, 
Keene, N.H., recently acquired by 
Pepperidge Farm, Inc., will move its 
plant and 120 employees to Downing- 
ton, Pa., July 1. Richard G. David, 
vice president, in announcing the 
move, said that all employees may 
move with the firm to its new loca- 
tion, thereby retaining all employ- 
ment rights. Or they may, as an 
alternative, obtain severance pay. 


Reel’s Pie Shoppe, Inc., Canton, 
Ohio, in receivership since the first 
of 1957, has been acquired by Alvin 
Wolf and other local investors. The 
new owners will operate the business 
under the name of Baketown, Inc. 
Mr. Wolf will be general manager 
and secretary - treasurer. The pur- 
chase price was reportedly about 
$100,000. 

@ 

Small Business Administration 
loans have been approved for Bill's 
Sweet Shop, Pueblo, Colo. ($20,000), 
and the Dixie Cream Donut Shop, La- 
Porte, Ind. ($2,500). 

= 

Adams Baking Co., Portsmouth, 
Ohio, has expanded its ownership 
of property to one square block with 
acquisition of a parcel at 1009 Off 
nere St. 

@ 

The Milan (Minn.) Bakery has 
been opened in the newly remodeled 
north section of the Anderson Im- 

(Turn to DOORBELL, page 25) 
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Training Program for Route Salesmen 
Cuts Turnover for Texas Baking Firm 


VICTORIA, TEXAS — Lee Baking 
Co. of Victoria has reduced route 
salesman turnover, held down sell- 
ing experses despite increased oper- 
ating costs and—in addition—hired 
above average routemen, all through 
an intensified training program. All 
new route salesmen take the training 
program. 

When a man is hired for route 
selling, he spends two weeks in train- 
ing regardless of his sales experi- 
ence elsewhere. He is taken into the 
plant his first three days on the job 
to visit with the superintendent, un- 
der the direction of E. E. Davis, 
sales manager, and in general be- 
comes familiar with plant operation 
and exactly how the various bakery 
products are produced, handled and 
wrapped. 

“We consider these first three days 
vitally important in developing a suc- 
cessful route salesman,” declares G. 
M. Lee, director of sales. “After three 
days inside the plant, he is familiar 
with all our major products and 
knows, in a general way at least, 
how they are produced. He is better 
equipped, as a result of this knowl- 
edge, to talk about our products to 
customers and prospects. When we 
mention some phase of production 
later, he knows what we’re talking 
about and is better able to use that 
additional knowledge in his selling.” 

After the three days in the ptant, 
Mr. Davis talks to the new man fur- 
ther about the plant, the company 
and company policies. He then as- 
signs h’'m to a veteran route man. 
The new man goes with the veteran 
on his route for several days, serv- 
ing as a sort of assistant, but mainly 
watching how the man operates. He 
is encouraged to ask many questions. 


Route Assignment 

During this phase of training he 
may go with two or even more route 
men, in order to get as varied a view 
of handling a route as possible. New 
men, of course, are assigned only to 
the best and most reliable route 
salesmen. 

After he has spent several deys 
outside with route men, the new man 
then comes back to Mr. Davis, where 
he is comp'etely indoctrinated in all 
forms and reports used by the route 
salesman and how to fill them out. 
He will have gained considerable 
knowledge in this subject while work- 
ing with other route men, so that 
Mr. Davis’ main job is to check the 
new man and see that he knows how 
to handle all his reports. 

Mr. Davis and the older route men 
also coach the new man in the details 
of handling bread and other products 
and in the many minor and routine 
mechanical steps taken in the normal 
selling and delivery of bakery prod- 
ucts. 

The new man, before he is ready 
for his own route, learns to fill out 
his order control sheet, his route con- 
trol report, how to use his route book 
and how to handle and report on stale 
bread control. 

The new man receives a flat salary 
of $77.50 a week while he is in train- 
ing, and this is his base pay when 
he goes to his own route. 

Mr. Lee points out that seldom 
does the company hire a trainee who 
quits during or at the end of his 
two weeks’ training period and there- 
by runs up the over-all costs of sell- 


ing, because the management is care- 
ful to weed out potential ‘quitters’ 
during the process of studying an 
applicant before actually hiring him. 
The company normally hires only 
family men, and it leans heavily to- 
ward those who have lived for some- 
time in the area they are to serve. 
It studies a man’s application and 
checks references to detect, if any, 
pattern of short-time working habits. 

“We know that a man has the 


Although the base pay for all men 
—trainees and route salesmen alike— 
is $77.50 a week, the average route 
salesman’s earnings run to $100 a 
week or a little better. This income 
is net to the routeman. The com- 
pany supplies truck, fuel, mainte- 
nance and even the uniforms he 
wears. 

“We don’t maintain a route that 
produces initially less than $500 a 
week,” Mr. Lee explains, “and of 








Lee Baking Co. Eliminates Guesswork 
In Hiring Route Salesmen by 
@ In Plant Training 
@ Company Indoctrination 


@ Culling Quitters 
@ Using Its Top Men 








background and the inherent quali- 
ties to make a good route salesman 
before we hire him as a trainee,” 
Mr. Lee stresses. “Thus we eliminate 
those who would take on the job 
basically for the trainee’s salary.” 

The company obtains some good 
route salesmen from the ranks of 
part-time “hot-shot’’ deliverymen who 
handle emergency deliveries, particu- 
larly on week-ends and _ holidays. 
These men come, to a large extent, 
from the ranks of local college stu- 
dents. Some of them develop into 
good route men. But, regardless of 
the experience they have had as spe- 
cial drivers, they undergo the usual 
two weeks’ training before taking on 
routes. 





eo : z — 20 
TRAINING PROGRAM— 








course we won’t keep a $500 route 
long, unless it shows definite signs 
of growing.” 

The salesman on such a route 
draws the base pay of $77.50 a week 
and, to increase his own earnings, 
he obviously must increase the sales 
on his route beyond $775 weekly, 
since his earnings are based on 10% 
of total sales. 

The company has 22 regular route- 
salesmen, four route supervisors, one 
route sales manager and one adver- 
tising man whose job it is to work 
with the route salesmen putting up 
signs, arranging special displays and 
setting up point-of-purchase sellirg 
material. 





E. E. Davis, sales manager of Lee Baking Co. 


Victoria, Texas, at the left, is the key man in the training program for new 
route salesmen. One of the essential points of the program involves the various 
printed forms and reports which the route man must learn. Mr. Davis per- 
sonally goes over these forms with the new man. As another key point in its 
training program, Lee Baking uses only its top route salesmen for the training 
of new men. The program has paid off in reduced personnel turnover and 


higher route returns. 
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DOORBELL 


Continued from page 22) 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


(Continued from page 20) 








plement building. Mrs. Oscar Mork 
will manage the shop for the own- 
ers, the Benson (Minn.) Bakery. 


Conrad Haarstad has sold his bak- 
ery outlet store in Glencoe, Minn., 
put will retain ownership of the 
Norwood (Minn.) Home Bakery. 


Doubek Cookie Co., 7050 Cermak 
Rd., Berwyn, Ill, is building a new 
plant at 25th Ave. and Cermak Rd. 
It will comprise 26,000 sq. ft. of 
floor area and, when completed, the 
entire company operation will be 
moved to the new site. 


Maurice Lenell Cooky Co. Nor- 
ridge, Ill, is adding 23,000 sq. ft. 
of floor area to its bakery. 

a 

Little Ted’s Cookies, Inc. Chicago, 
has purchased a one-story industrial 
building at 4156 N. Milwaukee Ave. 

* 

The Westbrook (Minn.) Bakery has 
been purchased by Al Thake of Spirit 
Lake, Iowa. 

& 

A bakery has been opened in Ran- 
dall’s Super Valu store at Cherokee, 
Iowa. 

@ 

Cox’s Baking Co. of Grand Forks, 
N.D., recently opened a branch in 
Mason City, Iowa, its first in that 
state, and the 15th bakery outlet 
for the Cox firm in the states of 
North Dakota, Minnesota, South Da- 
kota and Iowa. 

@ 

Mr. and Mrs. John Sleypen have 
sold their City Bakery at Buffalo, 
Minn., to Lester and Ruth Bakke of 
Crystal, Minn. 

e 

Harley Swim, Jr., has taken over 
ownership of the Stanley (Wis.) Bak- 
ery from the former owner, Frank 
Meznarich. 

a 


Cole’s Danube Bakery was recent- 
ly opened in the Golden Rule depart- 
ment store at Renville, Minn. 


e 

The Belknap Bakery, Superior, 
Wis., formerly Rose’s Bakery, is now 
being operated by Mr. and Mrs. Mel- 
vin Mulyck, formerly residents of 
Minot, N.D. 

& 

Mr. and Mrs. Einar Warming have 
purchased Bork’s Bakery, 3020 W. 
30th St., Edina, Minn., a Minneapolis 
suburb. The firm is being renamed 
the Dainty Dot Bakery and will spe- 
cialize in Danish and French pastries. 





LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 


for 75 Years 





Murphy, Esther Murphy School of 
Creative Decorating, Denver, demon- 
strated the air brush method of cake 
decorating. George Minor, Denver 
Flour Mills branch, Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., had for his subject, 
“Common Faults in Cake Baking,” 
which boiled down to the fact that 
“the right formula should be selected 
and strictly adhered to by retail bak- 
ers.” 


E. J. Campbell, Swift & Co., spoke 
of the proper use of margarine and 
shortening in the retail bakery. James 
Holmes, Jr., Western Bakers Supply 
Co., Denver, had for his subject “Your 
Golden Gimmick,” which featured the 
doughnut end of the retail baking 
business. “A nice profit can be made 
from this item and it offers a good 
added variety to the store’s baked 
foods items,” said Mr. Campbell. 

The annual Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn. golf tournament was held 
at Lakewood Country Club, super- 
vised by Robert Lines, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., Denver, golf chairman. 


25 


Don Addington, Pollock Paper Co., 
Dallas, Texas, won the Glen Swain 
trophy, with James Holmes, Jr., West- 
ern Bakers Supply Co., runner up. 
Winners in the different divisions 
were: superintendent flight, Sye Slo- 
cum, Standard Brands, Inc.; foreman 
flight, William Edwards, Bowman Bis- 
cuit Co., Denver; ovenman flight, 
Henry Weise, Mary Anne Bakeries, 
Denver; dough mixer flight, Tom 
Byrom; pan greaser flight, Alex Bau- 
meister, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis. Don Wempe, Lockwood Mfg. 
Co., Denver, shot a hole-in-one dur- 
ing the course of the tournament. 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. 











Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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A PAGE FROM THE HISTORY OF BREAD MAKING 


BAKING BREAD 
IN SWITZERLAND 
(1872) 


has come a long way 
to achieve today’s 
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DOUGH WHITENER 


SOFTER - WHITER~BETTER FLAVOR 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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“We cut dough mixing time 25%...and expect 
to save $10,000 a year on the conversion” 


Dayton Bread Company reports outstanding 


efficiencies after switching to Red Star 


Active Dry Yeast and the new Yeastomatic 50 





Earl F. Weisbrod, President and Chair- 
man of the Board, Dayton Bread Com- 
pany, says: ‘“‘We have cut our dough 
mixing time 20-25%, effected an esti- 
mated over-all saving of $10,000 a year 
on the conversion and simplified 
material handling. And we still get the 
same superior quality in our product. 
We’re well pleased with both the yeast 
and the machine.” Mr. Weisbrod inspects Yeastomatic 50 
in operation. ‘‘Due to changing economic 
conditions we switched to Red Star Dry 
Yeast and the Yeastomatic 50,” he says. 
“The machine and the yeast help us to 
meet present-day fast schedules.”’ 





“*Yeastomatic” is a registered trademark of Red Star Yeast and Products Company 





Pointing out the control panel of the 
Yeastomatic 50 is Burr L. Bowers, Vice 
President and Production Manager. 
George Callaway, Chief Engineer, and 
Mr. Weisbrod examine the machine. 
Says Mr. Bowers: ‘‘We make 80 items 
a day, both breads and sweet goods, and 
we have found that Red Star Dry Yeast 
and the Yeastomatic 50 handle them all 
efficiently and economically.” 
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Now, RED STAR’s new Semi-Automatic Yeast Re- 
hydrator measures water, controls temperature, 
mixes and feeds yeast—all automatically — for 
Dayton Bread Company 


Dayton Bread Company, Dayton, Ohio, (makers of Miami 
Maid Better Bread) wanted to cut mixing time to meet faster 
schedules, simplify material handling, reduce material costs— 
and still get the same superior quality in its products. 


The bakery switched to Red Star Active Dry Yeast and in- 
stalled the Yeastomatic 50, Red Star’s new Semi-Automatic 
Yeast Rehydrator. The result? 


Earl F. Weisbrod, President and Chairman of the Board, 
states: “To date we have cut our dough mixing time 20-25%, 
effected an estimated over-all saving of $10,000 a year on the 
conversion and greatly simplified material handling—maintain- 
ing the high quality level of our products. We’re extremely 
happy with both the yeast and the machine.” 


The Yeastomatic 50 works hand-in-glove with Red Star Dry 
Yeast to reduce costs, simplify handling and produce a better 
product. Here’s how. The machine takes all critical, time-con- 
suming steps out of yeast rehydration. It assures perfect uni- 
formity of the slurry every time. And it mixes and feeds it 
automatically with no hand labor. The water is automatically 
measured, temperature controlled and fed into the mixer. As 
Burr L. Bowers, Dayton’s Vice President and Production Man- 
ager, puts it: “You’ve practically eliminated the chance for 
human error.” 





No wonder the Yeastomatic 50 is called the most important 
development in yeast handling in 14 years—since the introduc- 
tion of dry yeast itself. Not only can you get the known advan- 
tages of Red Star Active Dry Yeast: Cost reductions. Drier 
doughs with improved machinability. Fewer cripples. Improved 
crust color, texture and crumb. But now, for the first time, 


ss automation from yeast rehydration to packaged loaf is possible Here’s how RED STAR’s new 
_—_—— YEASTOMATIC 50 works: 

You, too, can enjoy the handling ease, the cost savings, the 1 Water 3 me ® ; eis 
uniform, appealing baked goods that Red Star Dry Yeast and (105°-115°). Se 
the Yeastomatic 50 have made possible for Dayton Bread Com- 2 Water automatically fed to mixing chamber. 
pany. 3 Yeast fed in here. (Yeast food, enrichment, 

Whether you use dry yeast already, plan to use it soon or are re also added here.) 
just plain interested in major advances in baking, the Yeasto- 4 Mixing chamber—yeast automatically rehy- 


drated here. 


matic 50 is something you’ll want to know more about. We is ati iid webiises Rhema tain 
ough m s 4 


invite you to write us for further information. We’ll be happy to 
answer all questions and show you how the new Red Star Semi- 
Automatic Rehydrator can go to work in your bakery. There’s 
no obligation, of course. Write today to: ® 


RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. 200, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin ¢ World leader in dry yeast 
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Recreates Colonial America 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA. — One of 
the most fascinating exhibition shops 
at Colonial Williamsburg is the re- 
established 18th Century bakery. 

Since its opening in 1953, the bak- 
ery has attracted thousands of visitors 
from all parts of the U.S. and foreign 
countries. It is an operating shop, 
typical of the colonial bakeshops 
where housewives bought bread and 
cakes 200 years ago. 

Breads and cakes are mixed and 
baked as they were two centuries ago 
with recipes, ingredients and equip- 
ment common in colonial days. A mas- 
ter baker in 18th century dress oper- 
ates the shop, demonstrating the 
colonial baking art to visitors. 

Essentially, the craft shop program 
at Colonial Williamsburg is part of a 
broad endeavor to reveal the 18th 
century community in the light of 
human personalities—to make mod- 
ern day visitors truly feel the com- 
panionship and presence of the people 
who proclaimed the rights of man in 
words and deeds no American should 
ever forget. 

There is an intimacy in all these 
shops which unfailingly appeals to the 
average American visitor and stimu- 
lates his understanding. Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg operates 13 colonial crafts 
in shops scattered throughout the 
city’s restored area. 

The bakery has been set up in the 
original baking room of the recently 
reconstructed Raleigh Tavern kitch- 
en. The shop is to the rear of the 
tavern, a social and historic landmark 
of colonial America. 

Eighteenth century bakehouse in- 


ventories were followed to equip the 
bakery with original colonial imple- 
ments and tools made from 200-year- 
old antiques. 

The two red brick ovens are dome- 
shaped, have walls 18 in. thick and 
are set in two feet of solid brick. Each 
oven is 4 ft. deep, 3% ft. wide and 
more than 114% ft. high. They vent 
through their openings and are closed 
with heavy iron doors. The ovens were 
reconstructed from historical docu- 
ments, drawings and actual remains 
of original 18th century ovens found 
in Williamsburg. 

Oven implements include the fire 
rake, a long handled, hoe-shaped tool 
for scraping ashes out of the ovens; 
the scovel, a damp mop on the end of 
a long pole for swabbing the ovens; 
long-handled paddles—or peels—for 
lifting baking pans and loaves of 
bread in and out of the oven. 

Wooden peels are used for bread, 
iron for pans. Other 18th century 
baking implements include the tart 
pans, iron cookie sheets, gingerbread 
forms handcarved from wood, and tin 
and copper cake molds. Bread is 
baked directly on the oven floor or on 
iron. sheets. 

Mixing equipment includes a 
trough, a wooden tub in which bread 
dough is mixed and left to prove. The 
shelf over the trough, used for shap- 
ing loaves, is also the traditional nap- 
ping spot of the baker’s apprentice. 

The seasoning tub, also of wood, 
was made for mixing yeast. Cakes, 
tarts and cookies are mixed in huge 
brass and copper basins. The 18th 
century sifter is made of horse hairs 
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Hubbard Quality Flours 


You bake better. . 
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Hubbard Flours. That’s 
because Hubbard begins 
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READY FOR BAKING—Victor Valentine, master baker at Colonial Williams- 
burg, Va., removes fire from the brick oven before placing his loaves of 
colonial bread inside to be baked by the hot bricks. The ashes are scraped out 
first with the fire rake and then the insides are swabbed clean with the scovel, 
With the doors closed, the ovens remain at baking temperature for hours, 


strung taut across a wooden drum. 
The spice grinder is a mortar and 
pestle. The dough knife is a long 
wooden blade for cutting bread dough 
into loaves. 


Measuring Equipment 

Measuring equipment includes a 
pair of wooden scales with weights 
for measuring butter, and _ brass 
scales for other dry ingredients. Li- 
quids are measured from wood cups 
and from brass, copper and pewter 
jugs. 

Wooden spice boxes hold cinnamon, 
ginger, nutmeg, etc. A wooden barrel 
holds the flour and a wooden jug 
keeps the salt dry. Bread ready for 
sale is piled in wicker baskets. 

An original 18th century ‘“auto- 
matic”’ parer, which looks like a min- 
iature spinning wheel and is scaled 
for use by a small boy, speeds up 
peeling apples. 

Specialties of the bakery include: 
Gentlemen’s Bread (white bread), 
Household Bread (whole wheat 
bread) and_ gingerbread, cookies, 
cakes and tarts using native fruits. 


Recipes are from old cook books 
and baking manuals, and are made 
only with whole milk, fresh eggs, 
butter and other ingredients used in 
the 18th century. Flour is unbleached 
and water-ground at a mill operating 
since 1740. 

Yeast and eggs are the only leaven- 
ing agents. Baking powder, baking 
soda and cream of tartar were un- 
known in the 18th century bake- 
houses. 

Ovens are heated with wood fires 
and used after the ashes are scraped 
out with the fire rake and the insides 
swabbed clean with the scovel. With 
the doors shut, the ovens remain at 
baking temperature for hours. 

Colonial bakers judged oven tem- 
peratures with Fahrenheit thermom- 
eters (used from about 1720), by try- 
ing to burn flour (too hot) or boil 
water (just right) in the oven or by 
darting one hand inside. 

The master baker in colonial cos- 
tume performs every step of the bak- 
ing process by hand. His techniques 
of mixing ingredients and kneading 

(Turn to WILLIAMSBURG, page 40) 





“QUT IT COMES”—Master Baker Victor Valentine lifts the freshly baked 
loaves of bread from the brick oven on a peel while his assistant sifts flour 
for a new batch of dough. In Colonial Williamsburg, Va., bread was put on 
the hot brick of the oven, instead of on the metal sheets mandated by today’s 


health laws. 
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These finely corrugated, precision-adjusted mill rolls turn 
continually year-in and year-out—just one of the 


many steps in the production of the world’s finest flour. 


The Kansas Milling Company 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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American Bakers Association Report 





Plant Sanitation, Maintenance Practices 
Can Be Keys to Increased Bakery Profits 


As we anticipate the “Coming 
Boom in Business” we should exam- 
ine our own business operations with 
a more critical eye. As our business 
has grown we have had problems in 
sales, problems in production, prob- 
lems with personnel, and we have 
also had problems with our plant fa- 
cilities and the maintenance of them. 
These problems always increase in 
every department, and if we are to 
keep the profit picture in balance, 
answers must be found for every 
department. 

I am sure we all agree that our 
profits are not in proportion to the 
long hours and problems encountered 
in our industry. We have just two 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Iuc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








The Williams Bros. Co.’ 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 











By Lawrence E. Pile 


ways to get on the avenues of broad- 
er profits. Both of these must be 
pursued diligently in our ever-chang- 
ing industry. One is by increasing 
our sales market and sales in our 
market; the other is by paring op- 
erating costs to the minimum con- 
sistent with sound management. 
The baking industry has felt the 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Pile is with 
Hough Bakeries, Inc., Cleveland. His 
talk was presented before the last 
annual meeting of the American 
Bakers Assn. Multiple-Unit-Retail 
Branch session in Chicago, and con- 
cerns the findings of a survey con- 
ducted by his firm among representa- 
tive bakery firms. 





need for more mechanization in of- 
fices and plants. We have responded 
by investing our money in equipment 
to accomplish the desired end. As a 
result, we have faced many problems 
which most of us did not realize 
existed. 

When it comes to the operating 
policies of our plants, wherein lies 
the biggest source of our profit in- 
crease today, we have been rather 
reticent to discuss our problems in 
these meetings. Recently many of 
you received a questionnaire from 





LET YOUR CUSTOMERS EN- 
JOY THAT OVEN-FRESH 
FLAVOR TO THE VERY 
LAST SLICE. 
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and Samples 





* Kwik Lok Stock Design Clo- 
sure-Labels. 


* Kwik Lok Assorted Color 
Closures for Code-Dating. 


* Vu-All Plastic Bags. 








* Combination Units That In- 
clude All Necessary Pack- 
aging Supplies. 










WHY NOT PROTECT THAT FRESHNESS 


WITH A RE-CLOSABLE PACKAGE? 
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; );) “Table-Fresh 


Kwik Lok Corp., Box 2098 






Wednesday” 


IT TAKES JUST A TWIST OF 
THE BAG NECK AND A SNAP 
OF THE FINGERS TO OPEN 
OR CLOSE ANY KWIK LOK'D 
PACKAGE. BREAD THAT IS 
“OVEN FRESH” MONDAY IS 
“TABLE FRESH” WEDNESDAY. 


Yakima, Washington 


our office along with a letter of ex- 
planation. This questionnaire was 
sent to learn more about the ways 
many of our friends in this branch 
of our industry were operating their 
plants. We received a goodly number 
of answers, and it is our purpose 
this morning to interpret some of the 
information sent to us. 

In trying to improve our operation, 
we find a number of ways to direct 
our efforts. The most important is 
through the production department. 
As we widen our circles of operation 
in the multi-unit-retail field, we 
create many problems for our pro- 
duction departments. Are they using 
wisely the equipment that we have 
provided for them? Scheduling has 
come more and more alive lately in 
our branch of the industry. Proper 
scheduling is of vital importance, if 
we are to keep labor at a minimum. 
There is the problem of training pro- 
duction employees to develop the 
manpower we have. Unless some pro- 
gram is developed along this line, we 
will find costs sky-rocketing in ex- 
cess labor and in damage to equip- 
ment that it has proved desirable to 
install. Look around your shop and 
you will find very few pieces of 
equipment that have cost you under 
a thousand dollars. 

Rising Costs 

You will find that the cost of spare 
parts has also gone up. One of our 
machines used to be manufactured 
by a company in the Midwest. When 
we bought a certain replacement 
part from them it cost us $14. 
We had to replace some of the same 
parts five years later and learned the 
company had sold out to a larger 
firm. The cost of the same part had 
gone up over two and one half times, 
and we paid $37.55. Now we ac- 
knowledge that costs did increase in 
five years, but we do not like this 
type of increase! Yet this is only one 
instance! If you have been paying 
attention to repair costs, you will 
have noticed that they are increas- 
ing and have kept pace with all of 
your other costs. 

Obviously, if we can reduce the 
maintenance, repair and operating 
costs of our plants, we have gained 
in the profit picture. In a true analy- 
sis we should have gained more than 
the savings in repairs because we 
have operated our plants so that the 
machines and equipment last longer 
and are available to the production 
department when needed. 

Now I don’t mean to stand here 
and say you are not going to have 
to replace equipment or parts. Be- 
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cause of the conditions under which 
our equipment must operate—with 
flour, sugar, starch dust in the air 
and continual contact with Syrups, 
fats, and oils—we must be continual- 
ly alert to keep our operating costs 
at a minimum. Too many times in 
this age of automation we are jn- 
clined to think that the equipment 
takes care of itself. I am ceriain al] 
engineers would agree with me when 
I say that the type of equipment we 
are installing in our plants today re- 
quires far more attention than the 
old-fashioned machinery used years 
ago. Let me illustrate this way: 
When we moved to our present plant 
in 1941, we operated two coal fired 
boilers. All we had to do with these 
was keep water in the glass, fire in 
the furnace and we had no problems. 
We installed a stoker on one boiler 
and then all we had to do was keep 
the stoker running, keep the hopper 
full of coal and water in the glass, 
Our responsibility increased a little, 
Our plant grew and we needed more 
and more steam and could not fire 
the other boiler fast enough by hand. 
So we put a stoker on it. Then we 
had to keep two stokers running, two 
hoppers full of coal and two boilers 
full of water. But, as our business 
grew, we finally replaced the old coal 
boilers with modern gas steam gen- 
erators. The modern boilers had au- 
tomatic controls, automatic pumps, 
automatic fire control; they have 
flame rods, spark ignition, and almost 
anything else you care to name. We 
realized, as we looked at those con- 
trol panels, that if we did not take 
care of them in a preventive manner 
we were going to be in trouble. You 
could light the old boilers with a 
match, but it takes an electronic wiz- 
ard to light these! We had to get 
smarter, we had to learn something 
about more complicated equipment. 
We were very fortunate to have the 
space and foresight to install three of 
these boilers, any one of which could 
carry our minimum production re- 
quirements for steam. 

This picture can be amplified right 
through our plant and_ everyone 
else’s plant. Our problems are basical- 
ly the same. A breakdown in equip- 
ment affects production; production 
affects the delivery schedule, and the 


delivery schedule affects sales in the 7 


stores, and sales affect profits. 


Service Is Expected 


People today do not live just around = 
the corner from our stores so that 


they can run back in another hour if 


we do not have the merchandise there 4 
They © 


the first time they visit us. 
want and expect service when they 


walk into any one of our stores and ~ 


if they do not get it they will go else- 
where. Maybe they go to your com- 
petitor or to the little neighborhood 
bakery, the supermarket with its 
bakery, or visit the grocer’s shelves 
for cake mixes, frozen bakery prod- 
ucts or what have you. Or they may 
wait for the man who stops at their 
door with home service. Perhaps they 
might like something about that sub- 
stitute for your product. Perhaps 
(Turn to SANITATION, page 37) 








your program? 





Bakers: Ask yourselves these questions—the Answers 
Can Spell the Difference Between Profit and Loss . . . 


@ Who is responsible for over-all sanitation? 
@ Do you hire an outside sanitation consultant to evaluate 


@ How much cleaning is assigned to your bakers? 
@ Do you operate your own laundry equipment? 
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Sutter Confections Uses 
Old Fashioned Principles 
To Run Modern Bake Shops 


NEW YORK-—Sutter French Con- 
fections, Inc., is a name which com- 
mands respect and also generates 
curiosity in the bakery business of 
the New York area. A local, ener- 
getic concern, it is also highly “in- 
dividualistic” in its methods of man- 


agement and labor operations. The 
firm has a business policy, “Never 
over-extend yourself,” yet it has a 


good record of growth and success. 

At present, there are three Sutter 
bakeshops run by Edison Sutter, 69, 
and his brother, Penevma, 63. Both 
are still active in a business that 
will bake anything from a 15¢ to a 
$250 order and reportedly does a gross 
annual business volume close to $2 
million. 


Of French extraction, the Sutters 
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113 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y: 
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§ pane New York firm does nearly $2 million 
annual sales volume, yet maintains person- 
alized handicraft baking operation where prices 
and ingredients are posted and customers wait in 
easy chairs for their coffee cakes to come from 
the oven. The Sutter motto is: “Never try to fool 
the public—honesty is your best security." 
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began their careers as apprentice 
bakers in the best New York hotels. 
In 1926 they pooled $300 worth of 
savings and opened their own bakery 
in Greenwich Village—cakies, cookies, 
candies and Danish pastries from an 
old fashioned oven in a tiny building 
at Bleeker and 11th Sts. The Sutter 
brothers hired no help—they sold and 
delivered their own products—and 
their only advertising was the good 
words of their customers as one told 
another. 

Supplies on opening day 
included a pound of butter, 


in 1926 
1 doz. 


eggs, 2 lb. sugar, 5 lb. flour and 2 qt. 
milk. 
By the end of the year, the Sutters 


had working for them 9 bakers (they 
continued to mix their own batters 
and to ice their own cakes, at the 
same time waiting on customers). 
By 1932, and the depths of the De- 
pression, the Sutters opened their 
second shop in Brooklyn. Their third 
shop was opened two years later in 
the Bronx. Many of their customers 
had moved to these two boroughs, and 
there was a demand for Sutter prod- 
ucts. 

Today the Sutters employ more 
than 100 bakers, sales people and 
porters. Some years ago the original 


SUTTER INTERIOR—Since 1926, Sutter French 





DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 








That’s Our 


“Golden Loaf’’ 353° 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 





shop at Bleeker and 11th St. became 
too cramped and the main store now 
is at Greenwich Ave. and 10th St. in 
the village. Seventy-five per cent of 
their employees have been with them 
more than 15 years and two former 
employees have opened places of their 
own. At present, the three bake shops 
serve an average of 4,000 customers 
a day. Today, Sutter’s uses an average 
of 735 lb. butter daily, 400 doz. eggs, 
300 Ib. sugar, 1,000 lb. flour and 360 
qt. milk. 

Sutter’s is unique in the trade. The 
founders are individualists, with no 
interest in the mass production meth- 
ods of competitors. They have a crea- 
tive feeling about the quality of Sut- 





Inc., New 
York City, has developed quality products and a loyal clientele with some basic 
business policies and top-quality products. Note prices posted over back 
counter. At the right is Edison Sutter, one of the founders, who still retains 
active interest in the business. 


Confections, 


ter French Confections and a deep 
sense of honesty and responsibility to 
their customers. 

In their original shop, the Sutters 
hung this motto: “A good name is 
better to be chosen than riches and 
gold.” It still hangs in all three shops 
and is as strictly adhered to as it 
was 32 years ago. 

“Ours is an odd business,” said 
Lawrence Ames, who is married to 
Edison Sutter’s daughter and, also, is 
general manager of the three stores. 
“Unlike most bakeries, none of the 
baked foods in any of our shops is sold 
the next day. Every piece of Danish 
pastry or cake or cookies, left over 
at night we turn over free, of course, 
to the police and fire departments for 
distribution among the needy. We, 
ourselves, also send surplus goods to 
hospitals. In our business, we find 
there are two things that must be 
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SPECIAL 25th ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


News 


INGREDIENT OF SALES VITALITY 





SMART MERCHANDISING IS THE 


“REMEMBER THE YEAR...” 

1934 AND TODAY 

VITALITY NEWS SERVICES FOR BAKERS 

“THE BIG BAKING YEARS AHEAD” 

1959 ANNIVERSARY ISSUE - PUBLISHED SINCE 1934 BY (itis) 









INSIDE 


20 years old this issue 


Way back in 1934 bakers began to realize more fully 
that they not only had to bake quality products but 
also had to merchandise them. Bakers had increased 
their skills and knowledge of baking and they were able 
to purchase dependable equipment and ingredients. 

But about this time the market for food was becom- 
ing more competitive and increased efforts were needed 
to sell baked foods. 

So in 1934 General Mills published its first edition 
of Vitality News—to provide bakers with the latest 
ideas specifically related to the baking industry in 


. 


merchandising, advertising, production techniques and 
formulas. 

This special Anniversary issue of Vitality News looks 
back and ahead—at the ideas that have made the bak- 
ing industry what it is today and what it will be tomorrow! 

If you are not a present subscriber to Vitality News, 
ask your General Mills representative for a copy of this 
special issue and to have your name placed on the 
mailing list. 

General 


BAKERY SALES SERVICE 


Minneapolis 26, Minnesota 
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closely watched; these are buying of 
the merchandise and the labor,” said 
Mr. Ames. 

The Sutter brothers have always 
put quality above everything else. Yet 
they have insisted that the price of 
the merchandise be kept as low as 
possible, without losing money. As to 
labor, they have always believed that 
each man must have a pattern to fol- 
low through the day; that labor 
wasted is money thrown away. They 
have a five-day, 40-hour week with 
different shifts. Some bakers come in 
at 4 a.m. to get the ovens started. 
‘The shops open at 8 a.m. and close at 
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10 p.m. 
day. 


3aking goes on 18 hours a 


The methods used the day the busi- 
ness was Started still continue. Sut- 
ter’s makes its own jams, quince and 
apricot, now as they always have. 
They make their own icings for cakes. 
All A candies, soft fillings and soft 
centers are handmade. They make 
about 10,900 cookies a week—no ma- 
chine is used. Customers may wait for 
a choice of 28 kinds of cookies to 
come fresh out of the oven, if they 
wish. 

Sutter’s open bakershops are uni- 


que, too. The founders are credited 
with starting this innovation in New 
York. Baking is done right behind the 
counters, where onlookers may see 
pies being pulled out of the ovens, 
cakes being iced, eggs broken into 
bowls and apples peeled by men in 
tall white hats and clean white 
aprons. Sutter chefs and bakers live 
more or less in a fish bowl. Every- 
thing is done by hand and every move 
may be watched. The shops are open 
to inspection at all times and groups 
of visitors drop in without advance 
notice almost every week. During one 
convention in New York, 150 top bak- 
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tant rail, water and truck transportation center, and 


receiving point for wheat from all major producing areas. 
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milling facilities —complete with bulk flour, rail and truck 
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ers in the U.S. came to see the Sut- 
er shops and to be impressed. 

In 1940, the government selected 
the Sutter Greenwich Village store 
as a model bakery, to be included in 
a newsreel for exhibit to manufactur- 
ers and industries across the country. 
It was chosen for its cleanliness and 
uniqueness of method. 

The bright, white-painted store at 
Greenwich and 10th St. in Manhat- 
tan, with soft lighting and showcase 
displays, is a pleasant place where 
chairs are provided for customers who 
wish to wait their turns while their 
orders are taken from the oven. 

At present, there are 42 employees 
in the Greenwich Village store, 36 in 
the Brooklyn shop and 38 in the 
Bronx store. The Sutters do not de- 
liver. The practice was discontinued 
during World War II and has never 
been revived. According to the own- 
ers, it has not resulted in a loss of 
trade. 

Sutter’s flourished during the De- 
pression, Mr. Ames believes, because 
the founders never let their custom- 
ers down in quality—yet never raised 
prices, either. Yet the volume of trade 
was so big in the early and middle 
1930s, orders often could not be filled. 

“We have a few solid rules at 
Sutter’s of which the public seems to 
approve,” said Mr. Ames. “We use 
100% pure butter, regardless of its 
current price. All eggs used are table 
eggs. Virtually all cake is sold the 
same day it is baked, often within the 
hour. And, if a customer is dissatis- 
fied with any purchase, we refund his 
money and then begin a strict investi- 
gation to find the reason for the dis- 
satisfaction.” 

Sutter shops have a policy of post- 
ing prices, and most of their baked 
items are sold by pound weight. A 
customer miy buy a small or a large 
coffee ring, for instance, up to a 
pound in weight and selling at 75¢ lb. 
Mr. Ames states that pound-selling 
eliminates pre-weighing at the mer- 
chandising and packaging stage. 

Sutter’s does a big business in fill- 
ing orders for birthdays, anniver- 
siries, weddings and_ graduations. 
They will fill an order given anytime 
during the day for the same day or 
night, provided the customer is will- 
ing to wait for it to come out of the 
oven. They made 34 wedding cakes on 
one day—some ordered in advance, 
others not. 

Another Sutter innovation is the 
posting of total consumption of but- 
ter and eggs each month, in frames 
above the counter. In November, 1958, 
22,000 lb. pure AA, 93 score butter, 
government inspected, was used, and 
14,643 doz. eggs (best grade). Mr. 
Ames believes this has a psychological 
value. People sometimes look in the 
window at the postings. 

“There are no tricks to our suc- 
cess,” explains Edison Sutter as he 
offers a bit of advice to other bakers: 
“Never try to fool the public. If you 
do, you only fool yourself in the long 
run. Your security is your honesty.” 
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another Bay State PLUS... 


Sales and Service go hand in hand at Bay State Milling. The friendly 
helpful people at our mills and throughout the United States are 
always ready to aid you when you need it. Gladly they keep you 
informed on crop conditions and flour price trends . . . make effi- 
cient and fast delivery . . . assist you with baking formulas... 
constantly provide you with dependable top quality flour. Courteous 
personal Bay State attention counts when you want action. 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. - Leavenworth, Kansas * Winona, Minnesota 
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@ The appointment of John A. Koore- 
man as manager, technical sales serv- 
ice, food division of Penick & Ford, 
has been announced by Dr. J. E. Kil- 
. linger, director of 
technical sales 
service. Mr. 
Kooreman ha 5s 
been _ associated 
with Penick & 
Ford since 1939, 
specializing in the 
application of the 
company’s prod- 
ucts to baking, 
and allied fields. 
He is a graduate 
of Central College, 
Pella, Iowa, and Iowa State College, 
Ames, where he received a bachelor’s 
degree in chemical engineering. Con- 
currently with this change, Edward 
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Popper becomes western manager, 
technical sales service, food division. 


@ Read Standard Division of Capitol 
Products Corp., York, Pa., has an- 
nounced two recent executive ap- 
pointments. Anker Gerald Christen- 
sen, formerly director of manufac- 
turing, has been named general man- 
ager of the division, according to 
W. J. Strandwitz, Jr., executive vice 
president. Mr. Christensen, a gradu- 
ate of St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minn., will have charge of the divi- 
sion’s accelerating product develop- 
ment and sales expansion program. 
Prior to joining Read Standard, Mr. 
Christensen was executive vice pres- 
ident of Hightower Morse & Co. and 
president of Spencer Clutch Co., 
Spencer, Ohio. The other change con- 
cerns Glenn R. Grissinger, an 18-year 
veteran in the bakery equipment field 
with Read Standard, who has been 
named sales manager for bakery 
equipment, Robert G. Sutherin, vice 
president, announced recently. Mr. 
Grissinger’s responsibilities will in- 
clude the activities of the headquar- 
ters negotiation group, the operation 
of the Readco field sales force, and 
supervision of the manufacturers’ 
agents representing Read Standard 
in some areas. Mr. Grissinger, who 
joined Read Standard in 1941 as an 
engineer in the plant layout depart- 
ment, was previously assistant sales 
manager for bakery equipment. He 
entered the company’s sales depart- 
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PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








ment in 1948, was named New York 
district sales manager in 1954, and 
returned to the division headquarters 
in York, Pa., in 1957. Mr. Grissinger 
is a member of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers and the 
Bakers Club, Inc., of New York. 


@ United States Testing Co., Inc., 
Hoboken, N.J., announces the addi- 
tion to its staff of Dr. I. David Stein- 
man, who will head the microbiologi- 
cal department. Dr. Steinman has 
been research fellow at the Institute 
of Microbiology, Rutgers University, 
and instructor in biology there. Pre- 
viously, he served as an instructor 
in microbiology, college of dentistry, 
New York University. He has done 
research work in the fields of anti- 
biotics and microbial genetics. In 
1958, Dr. Steinman was elected to 
membership in the Society of Sigma 
Xi, national scientific honorary so- 
ciety. Dr. Steinman’s chief function 
will be aiding in the further expan- 
sion of the company’s services in the 
fields of consultation, evaluation and 
certification of food additives and re- 
lated products in accordance with 
current federal regulations. The labo- 
ratory will also augment its plant 
inspection service. 


@ The appointment of D. Keith Starr 
as plant manager of the Butternut 
Bread Co. in Denver was announced 
by John R. Dow, president of Inter- 
state Bakeries 
Corp. In Septem- 
ber, 1956, Mr. 
Starr began work- 
ing with Inter- 
state Bakeries as 


manager of the 
cost control de- 
partment for the 


western division in 
Los Angeles. He 
was transferred to 
the Fcur S Bak- 
ing Co. in Los An- 
geles to serve as production opera- 
tions manager in 1958. Prior to join- 
ing Interstate, he owned and op- 
erated a milk processing and dis- 
tributing plant in Oroville, Cal., was 
a sales engineer for W. M. Sprink- 
man Corp. in Milwaukee and served 
with the Carnation Co. as project en- 
gineer. 


D. Keith Starr 


®@ Buckeye Sugar, Inc., Ottawa, has 
announced the election of Albert 
Roof as president. Ralph Dush was 
elected vice president and general 
manager; Ray Pierman and Ted Fritz 
as vice presidents; Ed. Tobe as treas- 
urer; J. Harry Leopold as secretary 
and Claude Recker as assistant sec- 
retary. 


@ Hachmeister-Inc. has announced 
the appointment of Acia T. Soots as 
sales and service manager for Michi- 
gan and Indiana, with headquarters 
at Indianapolis. Mr. Soots has served 
as general superintendent in a num- 
ber of large wholesale bakeries and 
was at one time with Henningsen 
Foods, Inc. He is experienced in all 
phases of bread and cake production, 
and replaces Paul R. Spackman, who 
is transferring to Connecticut for 
Hachmeister. 


@® Crown Zellerbach Corp. has an- 
nounced several changes, promotions 
and civic appointments in its men- 
agement and Western Waxide Divi- 
sion: At the San Francisco head- 
quarters, Thomas Shaw has been 
moved from assistant personnel su- 
pervisor to sales training supervisor; 
William Bloom, sales training super- 
visor, has been moved to distributor 
sales in Los Angeles; Jack Alberts, 
multiwall bag sales representative, 
Columbus, Ohio, has been named 
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multiwall bag sales representative jn 
San Francisco. In the Western Wax. 
ide Division, Stan Aune, Portland 
sales representative, has been named 
sales representative in Denver: Har. 
ry Wann, Portland sales service diyj- 
sion, has been named sales repre. 
sentative. Reed Hunt, executive vice 
president, San Francisco, has been 
named executive director of Presj- 
dent Eisenhower’s Conference on Oc- 
cupational Safety to be held in Wash- 
ington early in 1960. Larry Loban, 
employee relations specialist, indus- 
trial relations, headquarters office, 
was recently named by Gov. Edmund 
G. Brown of California to serve on a 
statewide committee for the employ- 
ment of the handicapped. 


@ August Swanson, who has retired 
from the presidency of Sunbeam Bak- 
ery, San Diego, Cal., has been suc. 
ceeded by his son, Kenneth Swanson, 
former vice president, according to 
George Hamilton, secretary - treas- 
urer. 


® Burton Holmes was promoted from 
sales manager to plant manager of 
the Weber Baking Co.., San Diego, 
Cal., a division of Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. 


@ The Robert A. Johnston Co., Milw- 
aukee, has announced the elevation 
of Walter V. Johnston to chairman of 
the board and Robert L. Feind as 
president. Mr. Johnston has_ been 
with the firm since 1907. Mr. Feind 
joined Johnston in 1952 as controller. 


@ Baker Boy Bakeries, Inc., Los An- 
geles, has appointed Robert Manning 
as western states’ supervisor repre- 
senting the firm to wholesale bakers, 
distributors and chain stores. Accord- 
ing to Milton Katz, vice president in 
charge of marketing, the appoint- 
ment marks the return of Mr. Man- 
ning to Baker Boy after an absence 
of four years. 


@ The board of directors of Bachman 
Bakeries, Reading, Pa., has elected 
W. Raymond McGonigle as president 
and chief executive officer in an ac- 
tion involving three major executive 
promotions. Mr. McGonigle was for- 
merly executive vice president. John 
G. Walborn was elected executive vice 
president and general manager. He 
previously was a vice president and 
general manager. Arthur T. Me- 
Gonigle, former president, was elect- 
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ed to the newly-created position of 
chairman of the board. 


@ WwW. C. Curtis has been named man- 
ager of sales for the central division 
of Continental Can Co.’s_ flexib'e 
packaging division, it was announced 
by H. T. Holbrook, general manager 
of sales. Mr. Curtis will continue in 
his present capacity as prcduct sales 
manager for transparent films. He 
will also spearhead the _ division’s 
sales program for polyethylene film 
and flexographic roll stock. His head- 
quarters will be at Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


@ Three veteran sales executives of 
National Biscuit Co. recently received 
new appointments, according to Nile 
E. Cave, vice president for sales. D. 
Henderson Nevitt, formerly director 
of marketing, becomes administra- 
tive assistant to the vice president 
for sales. Mr. Nevitt joined Nabisco 
in 1933. Howard W. Wilson, formerly 
merchandising manager, becomes di- 
rector of marketing. Mr. Wilson join- 
ed Nabisco in 1934. Ray L. Romanet, 
formerly general products manager, 
becomes merchandising manager. Mr. 
Romanet joined Nabisco in 1933. 


@ Frank Dyer has been named sales 
engineer for the bakery division of 
Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co., according 
to an announcement made by Jerome 
H. Debs, president. In his new capa- 
city, Mr. Dyer will be contacting 
bakeries and bakery supply jobbers 
about Chicago Metallic bakery pans 
and foil containers and for Pan Coat- 
tings, Inc., a subsidiary which reccn- 
ditions and glazes bakery pans. He 
will service the states of North and 
South Carolina, Tennessee and parts 
of Alabama. He will be working under 
the direction of John Reaves, south- 
eastern sales manager. 


@ Hans H. Hennecke, vice president 
of engineering of the food machinery 
division of Baker Perkins, Inc., 
Saginaw, Mich., has assumed new, 
full-time duties in a program of prod- 
uct diversification, P. B. Harley, 
president, announced. Mr. Hennecke’s 
new management activities conform 
with his background of more than 30 
years in the firm’s manufacturing and 
engineering operations, as well as his 
knowledge of the baking and chemi- 
cal industries. His assignment in- 
volves exploring new product lines 
for increased sales volume, company 
stability and growth. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. H. DEBS HONORED 

CHICAGO—Jerome H. Debs, presi- 
dent of Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co., 
was honored by employees at their 
annual profit sharing meeting with a 
plaque recognizing his devotion to 
the company and his concern for the 
security and welfare of employees. 
The surprise presentation was made 
to Mr. Debs at the annual Chicago 
Metallic profit sharing meeting and 
open-house at the company’s new sub- 
urban plant in Lake Zurich, Ill. The 
Plaque was purchased with funds con- 
tributed by employees. 
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SANITATION 


(Continued from page 30) 





they will like something else he has, 
and it is not long until you have lost 
a customer. So you see, any depart- 
ment in our plant affects the other 
departments. And if we are going to 
look for lost profits, we have to look 
for more efficient operation of all our 
departments. A great deal has been 
written in our trade papers recently 
regarding the subject that is nearest 
to my heart as far as the industry is 
concerned. Haryl C. Simmons, presi- 
dent of the Gopher Grinders, Inc., 
some time ago made a strong plea for 
the organization of training courses 
for engineers responsible for the op- 
eration of bakery machinery. He 
pointed out the fact that there are 
few industries requiring the scope of 
mechanical knowledge ours does, 
with its boilers, refrigeration, elec- 
tric motors, complicated wiring, air 
compressors, flour scales, sifting 
equipment, blending equipment, mix- 
ers, combustion equipment, and so on. 
Very few men are qualified to oper- 
ate and service all of these types of 
equipment. 

E. J. Pyler, a writer recognized 
for his grasp of problems in the bak- 
ing industry, commented on_ this 
statement by Mr. Simmons, and said 
the wide publicity it received indi- 
cated that perhaps some awareness 
of this problem has existed and its 
true seriousness is finally being real- 
ized. Mr. Pyler further states, “The 
development of mechanization and 
automation should go hand-in-hand 
with the ability of the engineering 
personnel to keep that equipment op- 
erating efficiently without disturbing 
stoppages. If this important princi- 
ple is ignored, the ultimate penalty 
is the loss of the benefits inherent in 
mechanization. Each time there is a 
prolonged, costly equipment failure 
due to a lack of adequate mechanical 
skill on the part of the plant’s engi- 
neering personnel, it indicates the 
bakery is over-mechanized for its en- 
gineering staff’s capabilities and that, 
as long as this situation continues, 
mechanization will not live up to its 
actual potential.” 

I might add, that it is necessary 
to realize the need for a training pro- 
gram for workers in our production 
departments. If this basic knowledge 
were grasped by our bakers, they 
would be able to fit equipment into 
a great many places where we did 
not expect to receive benefits. 

The operation and maintenance of 
our plants and equipment must have 
a plan. In each of our organizations 
we plan sales promotions. We plan 
advertising along with these promo- 
tions. We plan production, and deliv- 
ery schedules. It is not out of the 
realm of reason to say that our main- 
tenance and _ sanitation programs 
must also be planned. 


Survey Explained 


It was for this reason that we un- 
dertook this survey to learn a little 
more of the methods of some of our 
friends in this branch of the indus- 
try. While we have had the pleasure 
of visiting many bakers in their 
plants, and they have been most kind 
in answering all of our questions, 
there were some details we lacked. 

As to the questionnaire itself, we 
had it broken down into two parts. 
The first part concerned sanitation. 
The second part had to do with plant 
engineering and maintenance facili- 
ties. As suspected, we found some 
questions of little or no value in ap- 
praising different methods. There are 
also a great many questions we can 


think of today if we were rewriting 
this. 


Of the 13 companies reporting, we 
learned, first of all, that in eight 
plants the production superintendent 
was responsible for overall sanita- 
tion. In one, it was a combination of 
production superintendent and main- 
tenance superintendent. Another 
plant had a combination of the main- 
tenance superintendent and a special 
sanitarian. One has a head porter 
who reports directly to a firm mem- 
ber. In one of our larger plants, we 
find the personnel director is in 
charge. Still another reported that 
the office manager was directly re- 
sponsible for the sanitary condition of 
the plant. This brings to light the 
fact that at least a few of us believe, 
as many sanitarians do, that sanita- 
tion supervision should be removed 
from the production department. 
Some feel that one person well quali- 
fied by his experience and knowledge 
of general practices should be re- 
sponsible for this most important ser- 
vice. Production departments often 
find excuses when given the respon- 
sibility to maintain the plant at the 
standard we want. Many times it 
takes a change of viewpoint to ac- 
complish this. 


Our second question was: “Do you 
employ an outside sanitation con- 
sultant to advise or evaluate your 
program?” We found that seven re- 
ported they do and six do not. 


Next, we asked about plant inspec- 
tion teams representing management, 
sanitation, production, etc. Four com- 
panies reported that this was their 
policy. One of these has a weekly in- 
spection by a sanitation committee in 
a definite area of the plant, and the 
results are discussed at a weekly 
meeting. This, no doubt, points the 
way to an improvement that the rest 
of us could well emulate. 


The next several questions were 
designed to pinpoint the responsibili- 
ties of porters, janitors—or whatever 
you call the sanitarians. We were try- 
ing to establish whether or not it was 
thought desirable to train a man to 
clean a machine, run a pan washer, 
or operate a floor machine, and then 
keep him on that job as long as he 
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could do the work. Ten companies re- 
ported that they felt this policy most 
desirable to have this type of work 
done properly and damage to equip- 
ment kept at a minimum. “Days-off” 
affected almost all of us here. 

We then asked a question regard- 
ing the greasing of pans. In eight 
shops porters do this. Some shops al- 
so use cake shop helpers and female 
workers. Here again we found that 
different contract regulations affect- 
ed the problem. 

One of the surprising answers was 
to the question: “How much cleaning 
is done by journeyman bakers, if 
any?” 

Eight reported that bakers did 
some cleaning. Most larger firms said 
that they were responsible for clean- 
ing the machines they worked on, in- 
cluding the benches and mixer bowls. 
A few had to clean the floor where 
they worked. There is something to 

(Turn to SANITATION, page 40) 
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New Products 


New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. a 


Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
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No. 4302—Candles 
For Bakery Cakes 


Among the items being offered by 
Coast Novelty Manufacturing Co. is 
a new line of super-grade birthday 








panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 





candles. These smokeless, dripless 
tapers, offered in rainbow assortment 
of blue, pink, yellow, green, red and 
white, have an attractive spiral twist 
design and come in lengths of 3% in 
and 2% in. Packaged, 24 (large size) 
and 36 (smaller size), in cellophane 
wrapped boxes with red, white and 
gold design, they can be had in single 
or assorted colors. Also available with 
the candles are neoprene holders, with 
floral design, to fit each size of the 
new twisted candles, as well as the 
regular size birthday candle. Check 
No. 4302 on the coupon, clip and mail 
to this publication for details. 


No. 4308—Check 
Weight Deviations 


A panel-mounted meter that indi- 
cates weighing deviations in terms of 
dial scale divisions is described in a 
technical reference bulletin, No. 58B, 
offered by Richardson Scale Co. As 
an addition to Richardson’s Select-O- 
Weigh system, the meter makes pos- 
sible the correction for a trend to 
over or underweight before reaching 
the actual limit of tolerance. With 
the meter’s visual indication of vari- 
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ance as each ingredient is weighed, 
any tendency to drift from accuracy 
is indicated, and a readjustment or 
correction may be made promptly. 
For a copy of this bulletin, check No. 
4308 on the coupon, clip and mail to 
this publication. 


No. 4312—Extruder 
Has New Features 


DCA Food Industries, Inc., is offer- 
ing what it claims is a new concept 
in sweet dough extrusion with intro- 
duction of the Crissey extruder with 
relaxing conveyor. The machine is the 
product of joint experimental work 
by DCA Food Industries and the 
Crissey Co. It is designed to provide 
a continuous sheeting which, the de- 
velopers state, cuts labor costs, pro- 
vides free and easy dough flow and 
assures minimum dough punishment. 
Extrusion capacities on the standard 
model range from 600 lb. per hr. up 
to 3,600 lb. per hr. For details, check 
No. 4312 on the coupon, clip and mail 
to this publication. 


No. 4310—Adjustable 
Slicer Available 


Moline, Ine., has announced the 
availability of its slicer for hamburger 
buns, coney buns, biscuits and other 
bakery specialties. The unit is adjust- 
able for a variety of roll heights, 





widths and cutting positions. Prod- 
ucts can be sliced all the way through 
or just part way. Production capacity 
is as fast as the operator can feed it. 
All parts touching the product are 
stainless steel or nickel plated. The 
blade is driven by a %4 h.p., 110 volt 
single phase motor. For complete de- 
tails, check No. 4310 on the coupon, 
clip and mail to this publication. 


No. 4313—Stock Wrap 
For "Brown ‘n Serve" 


Lassiter Corp. announces that it 
has available a new, low cost stock 
wrap design for any “Brown ’n 
Serve” rolls. Printed by the flexog- 
raphy process, Lassiter will be sched- 
uling regular quantity runs of this 
particular wrapper, with orders from 
a number of bakeries pooled to pro- 
vide lower unit cost. Different brand 
names will simply be dropped into the 
printing process as necessary. The 
firm will use special techniques of art 
preparation for reproduction in three 
colors on a white background. For 
details, check No. 4313 on the coupon, 
detach and mail. 


No. 4311—Sanitary 
Caster for Bakeries 


A new line of sanitary casters de- 
signed to meet specifications estab- 
lished by the Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee has been 
developed by the Bassick Co. with the 
designation of Bassick “B-line.” The 
casters are applicable to food pro- 
cessing plants, bakeries and related 
establishments where sanitary clean- 
liness of equipment is important. The 
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new 4 and 5-in. wheel swivel and 
matching rigid casters are designed 
to pick up a minimum of dirt, dust, 
food and other particles. Plate, horn, 
wheel and bearing surfaces are 
smooth, without cracks or recesses to 
hold dirt. Wheel and swivel bearings 
are sealed to prevent dripping of 
grease. Non-marking wheels taper in- 
ward at the base for cleaning. For 
details, check No. 4311 on the cou- 
pon, clip and mail to this publication. 


No. 4314—Portable 
Steam-Jet Cleaner 


Shorter work schedules for steam- 
clean sterilization of food plant 
equipment and general sanitation are 
claimed for a new, portable, oil-fired 
steam-jet cleaner introduced by Pan- 
tex Manufacturing Corp. The new 
unit is the Speedystream “100.” It is 
mounted on four large, rubber-tired 
wheels. It is, reportedly, a completely 
enclosed, compact machine with a 
built-in soap tank and controls. The 
unit can be operated on kerosene or 
No. 1 or No. 2 fuel oil. Ignition is 
fully automatic and fuel pressure is 
modulated to develop the gun nozzle 
pressure desired and registered on a 
visible gauge. For details, check No. 
4314 on the coupon, clip and mail to 
this publication. 


No. 4315—-Protective 
Coatings for Plants 


Horsey-Robinson & Co., Inc., has 
developed three new protective coat- 
ings said to be especially useful in 
such establishments as flour mills, 
bakeries and frozen food plants be 
cause of their increased resistance to 
abrasion, moisture, oils, greases, 
acids, alkalis and salts. The coatings 
are designated Horsey-Set TL, F and 
NS, and are supposed to be non-toxic 
and easily applied with a single coat. 
Horsey-Set TL is a smooth surface 
protective coating; Set F is a light 
duty, non-skid flooring, while Set NS 
is a non-skid heavy duty flooring. For 
more details, check No. 4315 on the 
coupon, detach and mail to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 4316—Automatic 
Bread Band Honing 


Hansaloy Manufacturing Co. has 
developed a new method of precision 
timed automatic honing of bread slic 
ing bands with several new features. 
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The company claims that the new 
unit eliminates the necessity of hav- 
ing a man available to hone by using 
a system of pre-set controls. It is 
supposed to reduce the number of 
hours required to replace the bands 
for regrinding, and to offer flexibility 
by permitting either electrically-con- 
trolled honing or manual honing by 
an operator simply by pressing a but- 
ton. For more details, check No. 4316 
on the coupon, clip and mail to this 
publication. 


No. 4318—Conveyor 
Saves Floor Space 


Eriez Manufacturing Co. announces 
the successful installation in a large 
southern bakery of a pair of its non- 
electric, magnetic “Magna-Rails” to 
convey bread pans safely from the 
oven up an incline and into the de- 
panner. The importance of the “Mag- 





na-Rails,” explains the company, is 
to convey such products as smooth, 
glazed roll and cake pans up various 
inclines where conservation of valu- 
able floor space is essential. In the 
bakery used as an example, the mag- 
netic conveyor was the only solution 
because of limited space between the 
ovens and the depanning machine. 
For details, check No. 4318 on the 
coupon and mail to this publication. 


No. 4317—-Conveyor 
For Easier Clean-Up 


Sandvik Steel, Inc., offers its stain- 
less steel belt conveyors for buns, 
cakes, cookies or other bakery prod- 
ucts beneath icing heads. The steel 
belts are made of solid strips of stain- 
less steel specially trued and flattened 
at the mill for conveyor application. 
The principal advantage of the stain- 
less steel belt in this application is 
the ease with which it is washed after 
use, claims Sandvik. This feature re- 
duces clean-up time, eliminates carry- 
over of colors from one run to the 
next, and avoids impregnating the 
belt with minute particles which 
might give rise to rancid odors. The 
steel belt also offers a long life and 
requires virtually no maintenance, 
they state. Conveyors are available 
in lengths and widths to suit individ- 
ual requirements and may be made 
portable for movement between the 
icing and washing areas. For details, 
check No. 4317 on the coupon, clip 
and mail to this publication. 


No. 4320—Moulder, 
Twister, Panner 


A new publication released by the 
Food Machinery Division of Baker 
Perkins, Inc., describes the firm’s 
moulder-twister-panner which is sup- 
Posed to make it possible for bakeries 
to duplicate mechanically hand-twist- 
ing at 42 loaves a minute, or to auto- 
matically mould and pan single loaves 
at 60 pieces a minute. The brochure 
illustrates and includes technical spe- 
Cifications and performance data. The 
machine required 17 years of research 
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and is said to provide assured sanita- 
tion, fine texture and better tasting 
loaves in weights of 1 to 2 lb. in sev- 
eral varieties. For this brochure, 
check No. 4319 on the coupon, de- 
tach and mail to this publication. 


No. 4322—Cold Water 
Icing Stabilizer 


The Nulomoline Division of Ameri- 
can Molasses Co. is marketing what 
it states is a truly effective cold-wa- 
ter-soluble icing stabilizer under the 
trade name of Instant Practo-Ice. Al- 
though claimed to be of high stability, 


the product requires no boiling, and 
is supposed to eliminate conventional 
methods which require pre-treatment 
or pre-heating stabilizers for icings. 
The manufacturer maintains that In- 
stant Practo-Ice can bring savings 
of approximately 75 to 85% in man 
hours in the preparation of butter 
cream icings, and from 50 to 70% 
savings in production of stock jellies 
used in icings. The product comes in 
dry powder form and is regularly 
available in 100 lb. bags. For more de- 
tails on this product, check No. 4322 
on the coupon, detach and mail to 
this publication. 
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No. 4323—Polyethylene 
Packaging Plan Offered 


Nashua Corp. is making available 
to the baking industry a complete 
plan of polyethylene bread wrapping 
from package design to an attach- 
ment for running the film, waxed 
bands and end labels. A basic com- 
ponent of the plan is the new Nashua 
polyethylene sealer. Nashua also has 
a staff of artists in its package de- 
sign laboratory. The new sealer, it is 
stated, enables bakers to obtain the 
benefits of polyethylene overwrap at 
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Hard winter bakery flours of exceptional merit— 
that is what you expect from the heart of the nation’s 
biggest bakery wheat area. And that is what you get 
irom the HUNTER mills; located where the finest 
wheatfields are right at our back door. 


IT PAYS TO BUY FROM HUNTER 
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normal wrapping machine production 
speeds. As part of the plan, Nashua 
attempts to provide a highly effective 
point-of-purchase display and, at the 
same time, to preserve for the pur- 
chaser a look at the visible goodness 
of the product. For details of this 
plan, check No. 4323 on the coupon, 
clip and mail to this publication. 


No. 4321—All-Purpose 
Containers for Bakers 


Jarvis & Jarvis, Inc., has intro- 
duced a rugged new dish box that can 
be used by the baking industry as an 
all-purpose container. The new J & J 
box is made of Grex, the high density 
polyethylene from W. R. Grace & Co. 
J & J Grex containers can withstand 
wide extremes of temperature, it is 
claimed. Cold will not cause them to 





harden or crack when used in refrig- 
erators, food lockers and freezers. 
Or they can be used in the vicinity of 
ovens, stoves, furnaces and other high 
temperature areas without warping or 
losing their rigid shape. The new Grex 
containers are flame-retardant, and, 
as an advantage to bakers, can be 
sterilized with boiling water or live 





BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


«ote NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 
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steam. The corners are rounded in- 
side and there are no seams, cracks 
or crevices where fillings, juices and 
crumbs can stick. For more informa- 
tion, check No. 4321 on the coupon, 
clip and mail to this publication. 


No. 4319—Ornament 


For Shower Cakes 


The Leon D. Bush Co. has added 
to its line of cake ornaments a spe- 
cial centerpiece large enough to cover 
the top of a 10-in. bridal shower cake. 
The ornament is covered with import- 
ed French lace over taffeta, has a 





molded bride figure under a decora- 
tive parasol, and may be kept by the 
bride as a memento of the shower. 
The ornament is available in white, 
pink, blue or yellow. For more de- 
tails about this ornament, check No. 
4319 on the coupon, clip and mail to 
this publication. 


No. 4324—Bulletin 
On Food Equipment 


Crescent Metal Products, Inc., is 
offering a bulletin describing its com- 
plete line of Cres-Cor mobile, all- 
aluminum equipment for the food in- 
dustry. The bulletin contains 60 il- 
lustrations of the various types of 
mobile cabinets, racks, hot and cold 
cabinets, conveyors, hand lift cabinets, 
dollies and infra red food warmer 
units. Among the pan and tray sizes 
listed are the 33 by 33 in. doughnut 
screens, 20 by 22 in. baking pans, 18 
by 26 in. bun pans and wire baskets. 
The units shown include the latest 
designs in hot cabinets with universal 
angles for “one pan operation” and 
the newest in food conveyors. The 
bulletin is available on request. Sim- 
ply check No. 4324 on the coupon, 
clip and mail to this publication. 





Bread and Roils 


818 Wayzata Blvd. 





BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 

@ Cakes and Pastries 

Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Scholarships Available—Write 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . . 


Extensive experience with yay wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 


our mill on the West Coast means flours 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 

ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 


82 Beaver Street, New York City 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 


Eastern Representative 








Also Available 


No. 4298 — Packaging machine, 
Hayssen Manufacturing Co. 

No. 4294—Biscuit moulder, Baker 
Perkins, Inc. 

No. 4295—Roll slicer, Royden Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

No. 4296—Display cases, Frigid Ig- 
loo Manufacturing Co. 

No. 4297—Bakers’ table, Anetsber- 
ger Brothers Co. 

No. 4298—Bread wrapping machine, 
Package Machinery Co. 

No. 4299— Bread Packaging Dis- 
play, Pollock Paper Corp. 

No. 4300 — Ingredient catalog, 
Dodge & Olcott, Inc. 

No. 4301 — French 
Lake Shore Products. 

No. 4303—Tote bins, Tote System, 
Inc. ; 

No. 4304—Woven 
Belting & Specialty Co. 

No. 4305—Fibre drums, Armour & 
Co. 

No. 4306—Sanitation tools, Ameri- 
can Sanitation Institute. 

No. 4307—Bulk installations, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 


sour formula, 


belting, Voss 
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be said for the policy of having the 
bakers clean in the areas where they 
work, If a man has to clean it up, he 
certainly is not going to mess an area 
needlessly. 

We were anxious to see who is re- 
sponsible for putting away fillings, 
toppings, jams, jellies, etc., when bak- 
ers are through with them. All 13 
reporting said that the bakers are 
responsible for this, not stock men 
and not porters. This is interesting 
because, with the exception of a few 
plants, we have noticed many of 
these things are not put away as they 
should be. We know we have this 
problem in our own plant, and it is 
one of the ways that waste can be cut 
quickly and surely. Our material 
costs can be reduced without lower- 
ing the quality of the final product. 

Another interesting fact was that 
seven plants washed their walls and 
ceilings with their own personnel, 
while another washed its walls and 
had outside help on the ceilings. Here 
is another place, perhaps, where one 
could save if he is not already doing 
this work with his own crew of men. 

When it came to racks and cabi- 
nets, we found seven companies with 
a definite plan for washing and cod- 
ing them so that the porters were not 
washing one clean rack after another 
and leaving the soiled racks go by. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AGENCY APPOINTED 

LANSDALE, PA. Koehler & 
Fretz, Inc., has appointed Marketing 
& Advertising Associates, Philadel- 
phia, as advertising and sales coun- 
selors. According to Elias G. Hawk- 
ins, bakery president, the agency will 
handle the firm’s complete line of 
baked foods, 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 
DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: State 2-5588 
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HOUSE-TO-HOUSE—The apprentice 
baker at the Raleigh Bake Shop in old 
Williamsburg picks up his basket of 
freshly baked bread for delivery. The 
primary requisites for a _ house-to- 
house salesman in the 18th century 
were a sturdy pair of shoes, a couple 
of well-muscled legs for walking and 
a strong back for supporting the day’s 
load of bread. 
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and shaping dough are still used to 
day in many home kitchens. 

Performing one of mankind’s oldest 
and most respected crafts, the master 
baker was an important man in the 
18th century. Colonial housewives 
bought much of their bread and pas- 
tries from him and laws regulated the 
size, quality and price of his products. 

The first baker known to have set 
up a shop in 18th century Williams- 
burg was William Sharman who is 
mentioned in records as early as 1705, 
In addition to his baking business, 
Mr. Sharman was York County con- 
stable. 

Later bakers in Williamsburg in- 
cluded Cornelius DeForest and Peter 
Moyer, who were in business during 
the Revolutionary period. A_ trades- 
man known only as “the French 
Baker” appeared in Williamsburg di- 
rectly after the Revolution, and 
“Munro, the baker,” is known to have 
worked late in the 18th century. 


The Raleigh Tavern kitchen loca- 
tion of the bakery is a reconstruction 
of the building where cooking and 
baking were done for George Washing- 
ton, Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson 
and others who frequented the his 
toric inn in the 18th century. 

Rebuilt by Colonial Williamsburg 
on its original foundations, the kite 
en is a white frame, two-room struc 
ture. Bake ovens and baking equip 
ment are in the back room. The 
hearth, roasting spits, pots and other 
cooking utensils are in the front 
room. 








CAHOKIA FLOUR C0. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


for ALL your out 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 

















THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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June 


June 7-9—New York State Associ- 
ation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Lido Hotel, Lido Beach, Long 
Island; chm., Philip Weismantel, 
Weismantel Bakery, Mineola, Long 
Island, N.Y. 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








To bake the best... 
buy the best! 


Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 








CODING AND MARKING 

Code dating and marking machines for the flour 

milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 

pers, and etc., our specialty. 
Write for cent on a specific problem 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
4027 N. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 





















TO BUILD 
YOUR DONUT & 
SWEET 6000S 
BUSINESS... 


DCA FOOD 
INDUSTRIES INC. 
CHAPMAN & SMITH 
COMPANY INC 


Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 


June 7-9—Bakers 


Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. 

June 27-30—New Hampshire - Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., Wentworth Hall, 
Jackson, N.H.; sec., Earl MacDonald, 
Woodstock, Vt. 


July 


July 9-12 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va.; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York. 

July 26-28—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
sec., Mrs. Edward R. Johnson, 611 
Pennsylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W. 
Va. 


September 

Sept. 5-7—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Western Skies 
Hotel, Albuquerque, N.M.; sec., R. J. 
L. Kilgore, 319 S. First St., Albu- 
querque, N.M. 

Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Blidg., 26 Cain St. 
NW., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 18-22— New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., retail bakers 
convention and exhibition, Shelburne 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Mich- 
ael Herzog, Standard Brands, Inc., 48 
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Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. 


F. W. STOCK & SONS, INC Cleremont Ave., North Brunswick, 
NJ. 
J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. s* 12u's 


SACKS 








Sept. 20-21—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau Claire, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bidg., 161 W. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 26-27 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., annual meeting, Town House, 
Omaha, Neb.; sec., Louis F. O’Kon- 
ski, 1806 Chicago St., Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October 
Oct. 2-4—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall meeting, Natural Bridge 


Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Har- 
old K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond 19, Va.. 

Oct. 16-17—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, fall 
meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct, 17-21—American Bakers 
Assn., annual meeting and conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 18—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


November 


Nov. 2—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
fall convention, Hartford, Conn.; sec., 


Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave, 
West Haven 18, Conn. 

Nov. 16-17—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention for members 
only, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; sec., Mae G. Greechie, 120 
Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1960 


January 


Jan. 9-12—Ohio Bakers Assn., Com- 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 24-26—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., golden anniversary convention, 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa; 
sec., Theo Staab, 600 N. Third St, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


April 

April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn, 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec, 
Mrs. Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 





Langendorf Opens 
New Cake Bakery 


BERKELEY, CAL. — Langendorf 
United Bakeries, Inc., recently opened 
a new cake bakery here. Located at 
7th St. and Ashby Ave., the plant has 
spur track facilities and is set up on 
a mechanized, continuous production 
flow basis. The bakery is designed for 
an annual production capacity of $8 
million worth of products. 








\ 
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WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 4 
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There's 
more 


in every 
OCCIDENT 


rY- 16), 4 
than 


flour 


The tangible, important differences in 
Occident Flour are milling quality and baking 
dependability. They affect every formula, 
improve every baked product. 
a These-differences are built into Occident . . . have been for over 
75 years. This recognized quality has earned Occident a reputation 
for excellence throughout the industry. 
Quality sets the Ocecident name apart . . . makes Occident unequalled for 
_. ..«<-premium specialty bréads as well as regular commercial production. 
You get this milling qu and baking dependability in every sack. You can’t buy 
these Occident differences in another flour at any price. 


tt 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co!, millers of OCCIDENT FLOUR 


Other bakery flours milled to Occident standards: American Beauty, Producer, Powerful 
and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter ana Soft Wheat Bakery Flours 


“MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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Bakery Merchandising 





Pennsylvania Baker Proves That Skill, 
Tasty Product Can Keep Sales Rising 


Albert Stevens, owner of the shop 
which bears his name in Hazleton, 
Pa., is proving that a baker with 
quality products and a master’s skill 
can come out on top of the sales 
picture. Mr. Stevens has actually 
moved successfully upward against 
the regional economic lag of north- 
eastern Pennsylvania’s ailing coal 
and textile economies. 

In another area where bakers are 
beset today — competing with the 
“bake-it-yourself’ movement of 
housewives—Mr. Stevens has applied 





Stevens Bakery 
Daily Specials 
Monday 
Flat and Layer Cakes 
Tuesday 
Doughnuts—with a Feature 
Wednesday 
Assorted Pastries—with a Feature 
Thursday 
Cookies 
Friday 
Pie Varieties 
PP BPIPPPPRP DPD 


the skill of a master craftsman which 
defies “homemade” duplication and, 
instead, has the customers coming 
back to his shop for more of the 
same. 

Although there are almost a score 
of independent retail bakeries scat- 
tered across the Greater Hazleton 
area (where 60,000 persons work in 
the coal and textile industries), Al- 
bert Stevens has spent 19 years forg- 
ing steadily ahead sales-wise, show- 
ing annual increases in sales and 
profits. 

Stevens Bakery offers 150 vari- 
eties of baked foods, and more than 
50 varieties of cream pastries, rang- 
ing from Danish to Virginia style. 
The bakery’s breads range from plain 
American rye to sesame seed, Sicilian, 
raisin, date nut, poppy, and tomato- 
and-cheese loaves. Mr. Stevens fea- 
tures a cream cone that has been 
a best seller ever since the owner 
cooperated with Durkee Famous 
Foods, Inc., in 1955 to put on a spo2- 
cial baking demonstration. 


Suburban Location 

Stevens Bakery is located in West 
Hazleton, a suburb more than a mile 
from the central city business dis- 
trict. Here the shop has stayed since 
it was founded in 1941. Starting 
with two employees— an assistant 
baker and a salesgirl—Stevens Bak- 
ery now occupies four time the orig- 
inal space, and has 10 workers. Ten 
years ago the owner rebuilt and re- 
equipped his working quarters. In 
1955 he designed and installed a new 
front which, today, looks ultra-mod- 
ern, and continues to attract new 
customers, many of them transients. 

A recently installed neon sign pat- 
terned after a doughnut (a standard 
Stevens item) gives the store the so- 
phisticated look of a big city estab- 
lishment, “It’s worth its weight in 
gold,” says Mr. Stevens, “and brings 
in hundreds of customers as an ad- 
vertising gimmick!” 

Being away from the downtown 


shopping area has proved an ad- 
vantage, especially during the eve- 
ning hours, because the bakery stands 
at the intersection of two wide 
streets where parking is more than 
adequate. No other large stores are 
located in the immediate vicinity, 
although it is a semi-business dis- 
trict. To facilitate rapid-fire service, 
five girls are on duty Saturdays. 

Mr. Stevens is sold on the idea of 
a “daily specialty” every day of the 
week, and he makes use of his mod- 
ern front and neat window display 
to keep his customers reminded of 
this. Along the top of the window 
every morning a large, hand-print- 
ed sign appears. The sign is not a pro- 
fessional job, but it stands out in 
contrast with the attractive front 
and cleverly set-up baked foods in 
the window. Passers-by take a second 
look, and the regular customers 
come in from force of habit. The 
Stevens sales policy is cash-and- 
carry. 

Five bakers—including the boss— 
start at 6 a.m. every morning except 
Sundays. Their bake orders are made 
up the previous evening. Their order 
of baking starts with cakes and 
pastries, followed with hard rolls, 
rye and wheat breads, doughnuts and 
breakfast buns—also, a pan of pizza 
is baked every morning without fail 
because this has become a standard, 
popular item at Stevens. 

The day’s products are ready for 
the counter by 8 am., and by 10 
a.m. the daily specials are on sale. 
Baking is completed by noon. Years 
of experience have given Mr. Stevens 
a good idea of estimated daily sales. 
Inclement weather will reduce his 
bake order by an average of 20%. 

The use of two ovens, a high and 
low temperature, has proved an ef- 
ficient time saver. Special orders, un- 
anticipated runs on certain baked 
foods, and additional quantities, can 
be handled without delay. 

The bulk of Mr. Stevens’ sales is 
retail, but he finds it profitable serv- 


PROMOTION-PLUS—There are sound reasons why Stevens Bakery is not 
“just another shop.” Even the exterior has been carefully designed to attract 
customers and to make the most of its distinctive features—oven-fresh pas- 
tries. Every morning, without fail, a large streamer appears in the window 


ing the better class restaurants of 
the area. These special orders include 
patty shells, miniature Parker House 
rolls, cocktail rolls and special 
pastries that might be requested. Or- 
ders are prepared on 24 hour notice. 

Mr. Stevens turns down numerous 
requests from large department 
stores and chains in Hazleton to sup- 
ply their baked foods departments 
because he feels that his own re- 
tail business is of prime importance. 
The fact that people will go out 
of their way to buy baked foods 
“right out of the oven” gives him 
a better return than baking on a 
production basis with a smaller net 
profit. 


Special Occasions 

Parties, weddings, banquets and oc- 
casions where “something different” 
is wanted will get prompt atten- 
tion. Mr. Stevens’ specialty baker, 
John Kessel, who does the cake de- 
signing and decorating, is an artist 
with pastry. A few months ago he 
baked a cake in the form of an ocean 
liner for a going-away party to honor 
the president of large regional in- 
dustrial firm headed for Europe. The 
cake, complete with smoke stacks, 
decks and portholes, was the sub- 
ject of wide regional comment and 
publicity in the local press. 

Quick-and-easy recipes, the house- 
wife’s haven, have not hurt the Ste- 
vens Bakery. In fact, Mr. Stevens 
has out-baked the do-it-yourself ele- 
ment by offering puff pastries that 
defy baking in any home kitchen. 
His cream roll, which is one of the 
shop’s choicest specialties, cannot be 
duplicated by the novice cook, and is 
too troublesome and expensive to be 
baked on a production basis by the 
large wholesale outlets. 

Mr. Stevens’ cream roll has been 
responsible for a continued repeat 
business, and for giving the bakery 
the distinction and advertising value 
of an original idea. 

Foil containers and wax interlined 
bags have boosted sales and added 
to the sanitary touch required for 
a successful operation. The use of 
foil, according to Mr. Stevens, has 
increased his unit sales, eliminated 


the use of greased pans, and saved 
labor. Foil containers also keep the 
baked foods fresher longer and pre- 
sent a neat display on the counter, 
claims Mr. Stevens. 

Albert Stevens is well known in 
the baking industry 


throughout 





giving motorists and pedestrians a message about the shop’s daily special. 
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northeastern Pennsylvania. In 1957 
he served as president of the East. 
ern Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. He 
has cooperated with other retail es. 
tablishments in turning over new 
ideas and working for the mutual 
benefit of the baking industry. 

On vacation last year, Mr. Stevens 
made it a point to visit bakeshops 
along his route to the West Coast. 
He met and talked shop with bakers, 
exchanged views, and returned with 
ideas—some to be used to advantage, 
others to be filed away for future 
reference. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


White Bread Price 
Trend Holds Steady 


WASHINGTON—The average re- 
tail prices of white bread, as collected 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
use in the Consumer Price Index, 
rose .1¢ across the U.S. from Febru- 
ary to the end of March, the latest 
period of record. 

The greatest change was made in 
Chicago, where prices advanced 1.7¢ 
for the reporting period. For the 
Minneapolis area, prices were report- 
ed for February, but were not avail- 
able during March, 1959, because the 
majority of the stores were closed 
due to labor difficulties. Also, Milw- 
aukee prices were available for Feb- 
ruary but not March. 

Comparative prices in representa- 
tive cities are shown here: 








Average Retail Prices of 
White Bread Per Lb. 


Feb., March, 

1959 1959 
Sen Francisco ....... 24.7 24.7 
Oe RS re ane 23.4 23.4 
i ee te 23.1 23.1 
Los Angeles ......... 22.9 22.9 
Philadelphia ......... 22.0 22.0 
a ee 21.5 21.5 
ee ae ee 21.2 21.3 
oS eer 20.0 20.0 
GREER eee 19.5 19.3 
i ee sic5 seit 
eer re 19.3 19.3 
Ne ee 18.7 18.7 
I aera 17.0 18.7 
Mantes. Gity 2.556500 18.7 18.7 
MC MME 2 slg Sieccant 18.5 18.5 
SS rere ere 18.4 18.3 
Washington ......... 18.4 18.3 
eee 18.1 18.0 
IE A cre! 9.62 alae 16.8 16.8 
Minneapolis ......... 18.3 oa 
Milwaukee .......... 17.2 Firs 
Ee re ee ee 19.5 19.6 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Dividend Declared 


RYE, N.Y.—The board of directors 
of Continental Baking Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.37% 
a share on the outstanding $5.50 divi- 
dend cumulative preferred stock, pay- 
able July 1 to holders of record of 
such stock at the close of business on 
June 12. 

A regular quarterly dividend, for 
the second quarter of the year, of 55¢ 
a share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable July 1 to holders of 
record at the close of business June 
12, also has been declared. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Theme Announced 


ATLANTA, GA.—A theme of “take 
PRIDE — make PROGRESS —reap 
PROFIT” for the annual Southern 
Bakers Assn. production conference 
has been announced by Clifton R. 
Scarborough, S. Gumpert Co., Jersey 
City, N.J., chairman of the event. 
The conference will be held Sept. 13- 
15 at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 


poe 
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WARD BAKING 


Continued from page 3) 





essential for proper nourishment of 
the child from teething age to about 
six years. Included in the supplemen- 
tary nutrients are extra amounts of 
protein, including specially prepared 
milk protein, iron and dextrose, plus 
Vitamin B-6, essential for a healthy 
skin and a sound nervous system. 

Specifically, four ounces of Primary 
Bread contain 16.4 grams of protein; 
75 milligrams of iron, 8 grams of 
dextrose and .57 milligram of Vita- 
min B-6. Pediatricians are receiving 
sample loaves of Primary as well as 
file cards containing detailed analysis 
of the new bread food. 

“Doctors can use this material as 
a reference when preparing diets for 
their young patients,” Mr. Kirkman 
explained. “Pediatricians and general 
practitioners are also being contacted 
by the Gerber Co.’s doctor detail rep- 
resentatives.” 

“Following its debut in Providence, 
the new bread,” Mr. Kirkman said, 
“will be introduced in other metro- 
politan marketing areas east of the 
Mississippi where Ward has its 21 
bakeries. In other areas, it will be 
franchised by Ward to selected local 
or regional baking companies, includ- 
ing Canada.” 

The new product is being promoted 
in Providence through large space 
newspaper ads, Sunday roto supple- 
ments and television spots. An exten- 
sive national magazine schedule will 
be added when national distribution 
is obtained. 

Mr. Kirkman said that Primary 
Bread is the result of nutritional re- 
search “to serve the tremendous mar- 
ket potential of 22.2 million children 
in the U.S. aged six years and under.” 

“Both Gerber Products and Ward 
Baking are justifiably proud of the 
new product. It is a rewarding experi- 
ence to be able to create and develop 
any new product in a consumer food 
as basic as bread, but it is especially 
gratifying to be able to supply a loaf 
that answers a pre-school feeding 
need of children,” concluded Mr. 
Kirkman. 
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ABA Questionnaire 
Seeks Information 
About Additives 


CHICAGO—A questionnaire asking 
for specific information regarding ad- 
ditives now in common use in bakery 
foods has been sent to a selected list 
of American Bakers Assn. members. 

The name of the additive, its pur- 
pose and the extent used in formulae 
eventually will be presented to the 


Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. 





The request for information stems 
from a meeting held in New York 
City, called by E. E. Kelley, Jr., pres- 
ident of ABA, and attended by legal 
Tepresentatives and chemists from 
bakeries and bakery organizations. 

“Food and Drug has prepared a so- 
called ‘white list’ of food additives 
which are approved for use at this 
time,” Mr. Kelley said. “The ques- 
tionnaire will determine whether 
bakers are using any ingredients not 
how on the white list. Any such ad- 
ditives will be presented to Food and 
Drug to learn if they can be added 
to the white list or whether any of 
the ingredients must have formal 
clearance before they may be used. 
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R. M. Prentice 


J. G. Grifo 


E. R. Vogt 


WARD APPOINTS—James A. Kirkman, Jr., vice president of marketing for 
Ward Baking Co., has announced three appointments. Richard M. Prentice 
has been named advertising manager. He previously served as product man- 
ager of the Ward bread line. Mr. Prentice Was formerly in a senior marketing 


capacity with N. W. Ayer and Son, Inc. 


Previous to that he served with 


General Focd Corp. Jack G. Grifo, who recently joined Ward, has been ap- 
pointed product manager for bread. Mr. Grifo was formerly with Criterion 
Advertising Co. as manager of bakery accounts. Prior to that he was general 
sales manager of Swan Brothers Bakery, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. He had previ- 
ously been a division head with Quality Bakers of America. E. Robert Vogt 
has been appointed advertising coordinator. Mr. Vogt had been sales promo- 
tion manager for Ward and, previous to that, had been a member of the 


company’s sales department. 





Oregon Centennial 
Inspires Bakers’ 


Conference Theme 


PORTLAND, ORE. Special ses- 
sions devoted to problems of the re- 
tail baker were spotlighted here dur- 
ing the 26th annual Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference held at the Mullt- 
nomah Hotel. 

Inspired by the Oregon Centennial. 
the conference chose as its theme, 
the subject “A Century of Baking,” 
and dramatized this with an exhibit 
of pictures of old bakeries, horse 
drawn bread wagons, early bread 
wrappers and other baking trade 
relics. The exhibit was prepared by 
John Davie, Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
who also presented a contrasting dis- 
play of modern bread packaging 
methods. 

The historical theme was further 
carried out under the direction of 
Harold Keefe, Terminal Flour Mills 
Co., Portland, chairman of an exhibit 


of baked products, with the decora- 
tion of a mammoth cake which was 
on display in the hotel lobby during 
the conference. 

The three day conference was high- 
lighted by a keynote address from 
William F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, 
Cincinnati, a past president of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America. 

Ray Ziegler, Westco Products, de- 
scribed how to glamorize bakeries. 
The training of qualified bakery per- 
sonnel was reviewed by Emmett 
Groves of the Irish & Swartz Bakery 
at Eugene, Ore. 

The supermarket bakery was dis- 
cussed by Ned Leedle of Rosauer’s 
supermarket at Spokane. Walter 
Frey, Procter & Gamble, demonstra- 
ted products featured during National 
Retail Bakers Week. 

An evening session for salesgirls, 
final event of the conference, was 
conducted by Vaughn Ball of General 
Mills, Ine. 

Roger Williams, Cherry City Bak- 
ing Co., Salem, Ore., served as secre- 
tary-manager of the conference, with 
George Alberdt of Standard Brands, 
Inc., as program chairman. 
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DISPLAY KIT—These are the display pieces in International Milling Co.’s 
“Sandwich Bun” promotion kit, a tie-in with “July Is Picnic Month” ma- 
terial from the American Bakers Assn. The “Sandwich Bun” kit is part of a 
series of six product promotion kits put out by International under the name 
of “Promotion Pack for Busy Bakers.” For more information, bakers may 
contact their International representatives or write to the company at 1200 


Investors Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Sweet Cream * Very Best 
Masterpiece * Encore 
Choice of Minnesota 

Belmont ¢ Bulah ¢ Stamina 
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4 “A World of Quality 
and Service” 


W.J. JENNISON 


COMPANY 5 
OFFICES: 576 Grain Exchange Bldg. 
t 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
Telephone: FE 2-8637 


Mills at: Appleton, Minn. 
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Almond Bars 


Do you have any good formulas for 
Vienna almond bars, Blondies and 
Brownies ?—W. M., B.C., Canada. 


¥ ¥ 


You may care to try these in your 
bake shop. 
VIENNA ALMOND BARS 
Heat together to about 180° F.: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
2 lb. sliced almonds 
12 oz. chopped glaced cherries 
1 pt. egg whites 
Spread out evenly on 
paste dough lined bun pan. 
Bake at about 350° F. 
When cool, cut into squares of de- 
sired size. 
Short Paste Dough (No. 1) 
Cream together: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. butter 
1 lb. puff paste shortening 
Pinch of ammonia 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Mix in: 
3 Ib. flour 


Short Paste Dough (No. 2) 
Cream together: 
1 lb. powdered sugar 
1 lb. butter 
1 Ib. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Mix in: 
3 lb. pastry flour 


BLONDIES 
Mix together on low speed for 2 


min.: 
7 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 


one short 


3 lb. shortening 
114 oz. salt 
4 oz. baking powder 
3 lb. eggs 
12 oz. milk 
4 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
4 to6 lb. fine chopped pitted dates 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add and mix in: 
4 to6 1b. chopped pecans 

Deposit into 3 greased bun pans. 
Bake at about 370° F. When baked 
and cooled, cut into squares of de- 
sired size. 

BROWNIES 

Cream: 

2 lb. 4 0z. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 2 oz. shortening 
1 pt. corn syrup 
14 oz. Salt 
14 oz. cinnamon 
Add gradually: 
4 qt. eggs 

Then add: 

12 oz. melted chocolate 

Sieve and fold in: 

1 lb. 2 oz. bread flour 
% oz. baking powder 

Then add and mix in 1 Ib. chopped 
nuts. 

Spread entire batch evenly in one 
greased and dusted bun pan. Bake on 
double pans at about 370° F. After 
baking and cooling, cut into 2 in. 
squares. 

Note: If desired, all of the ingredi- 
ents may be mixed together for 2 
min. on 2nd speed, except the chop- 
ped nuts, which should be added when 
nearly finished mixing. 


Cottee Cake 


There is a coffee cake—something 
like a baking powder coffee cake 


that we would like to bake. Do you 


know of such a product?—E. T., Ill. 


¥ ¥ 


I have your request for a coffee 
cake somewhat like a baking pcwder 
coffee cake. There are a number cf 
different versions for this type of 
product. Here is one you may wish 
to try 

COFFEE CAKES 
(Baking Powder) 
Cream together: 
4 lb. sugar 
1 Ib. 12 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift together: 
4 1b. 8 oz. cake flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Add this alternately with: 
2 lb. milk 
Tien mix in until light: 
2 1b. 8 0z. whole eggs 

Scale 16 oz. of dcugh into 8x2 in. 
round layers. Spread out evenly and 
sprinkle the follow:ng mixture on 
top: 

Topping 
2 1b. brown sugar 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
146 lb. pastry flour 
1 oz. salt 
14 oz. cinnamon 
1 lb. melted shortening or butter 

Mix this thoroughly together. Bake 
the cakes at about 370° F. When 
the cakes are cooled, slice in half 
and place some custard filling be- 
tween the layers. 

Cream Filling 

Boil: 

2 qt. milk 

1 lb. sugar 

4 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
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to you: 


Got a Problem? 


Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 
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(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, Minnesota 





"TROUBLESHOOTER' 
BOOK AVAILABLE 


From his many years of experience 
as a practicing baker and production 
expert, A. J. Vander Voort has com- 
piled a book of “trouble spots” which 
is now valued highly by many bak- 
ers, “The Bakeshop Trouble Shooter” 
book, now in its seventh printing, 
classifies hundreds of everyday prob- 
lems and the‘r solutions. For $1.50 
the baker can have at his fingert’ps a 
quick source of information for d's- 
covering his problems and solving 
them. Copies may be purchased from 
The American Baker, P.O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





Mix together: 
6 oz. starch 
4% qt. milk 
Add to starch 
well: 
12 oz. eggs 
When milk, etc., in the kettle starts 
to boil, add the starch mixture slow- 
ly and stir well until thick. 
Then add and stir in well: 
1 oz. butter. 


Sesame Bread 


Is it possible to find for us a recipe 
for Armenian sesame bread ?—S. P. 
S., Cal. 


mixture and mix 


¥ ¥ 


Regarding your request for a recipe 
for making Armenian Sesame Bread, 
here is a formula that you may wish 
to try. You will notice that malt is 
used in this formula, and also yeast 
food. These may be left out should 
you so desire. 


ARMENIAN SESAME BREAD 
30 lb. high gluten flour 
18 lb. water (variable) 
10 oz. salt 
4 oz. malt 
1 oz. yeast food 
10 oz. shortening 
10 oz. yeast 

Dough temperature 80-81° F. 

First punch 2 hr. 

Second punch 30 min. 

To the bench 15 min. later. 

Scale and round up. Allow to rest 
and then roll out until flat and round. 
Wash with water and cover with 
sesame seed. Proof, dock and then 
bake at about 425° F. on the oven 
hearth. Use steam in the oven. . 


Weeping Meringue 


I have trouble with weeping me- 
ringue. How can I use stabilizer with- 
out cooking egg whites? Can stabil- 
izer be used any other way in me 
ringue? I have been told that stabil- 
izer can be made and used as needed. 
—A. M., Ind. 


ee 


There are a number of different 
types of stabilizers on the market 
that you may obtain from your bak- 
ery supply house. Some are cooked 
with water and sugar into a Syrup; 
others may be used in the dry form 
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WHEAT FIELD DAY 


mtinued from page 6) 





— 

Mr. Mast elaborated on how the 
Wheat Flour Institute, the education- 
al arm of the federation, develops 
and maintains this market through 
nutrition education and other promo- 
tional and service methods. 

“We are happy to see signs that 
indicate a growing interest on the 
part of wheat growers’ organizations 
to increase their activity in promo- 
ting domestic consumption of wheat 
foods,” Mr. Mast said. 

Dr. Beck said that work at Kansas 
State is geared to (1) maintain or 
increase the present per capita con- 
sumption of wheat, (2) seek new uses 
for wheat, (3) seek alternate uses for 
land now devoted to wheat produc- 
tion, and (4) continue wheat produc- 
tion research. 
concern in production 
Beck continued, “is 


“Our first 
research,” Dr. 
quality.” 


A. j 
WRAVERSATION ee a a Ste H. 
som, Eckhart “| Co., Chicago; John 
Tatam, International M ling Co., Minneapolis. 
Next, Robert Ferril, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Kan- 
Sas City; Carl A. Rapp, Carl A. Rapp Co., 
= City; Fred Merrill, Wichita Flour Mills, 
pon i ont Moore-Lowr L a Mills, 
es ity. Top center, Steve Treacy, 
Colorado Milling & Svater Co., Denver; Lee 
Be » Mead's Bakeries, Inc., Abilene, Texas; 
b Ferril, Anheuser-Busch, Kansas City. Bot- 
of : Donald Danforth, Ralston Purina 
Eos omses City; William H. Bowman, Acme- 
s += ~ Shan eee =. 
usse’ ler Millin °., Kansas City: 
jim Otto, Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.; 
Wek Merrill, a renoury Flour Mills, Inc., 
Mi ita. Norris Thompson, Kansas 
es Co., Wichita; timer W. Reed, Kansas 
—2 Co., Wichita; R. I. Throckmorton, Kan- 
Bckesqete University: Hoyst Baird, Mrs. Bairds 
bakeries, Wichite o_o a Addy, Kansas an 
ee bac camera len Fin ° 
Burrus Mills, = Dallas. sa 
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Work under way at K-State has to 
do, also, with how grain can be best 
stored, improvement of milling pro- 
cesses, and improvements of baked 
products. Dr. Beck called particular 
attention to projects on wheat condi- 
tioning, hardness of wheat, improve- 
ment of bread flavor and efforts to 
keep bread fresh longer. 

Dr. Shellenberger reviewed for the 
group the steps that have been taken 
to replace the pilot flour mill and 
other facilities that burned at K-State 
nearly two years ago. Construction 
has started on the new building that 
will house the mill, classrooms and 
laboratories, he said. 

“When the pilot plant is com- 
pleted,”’ Dr. Shellenberger continued, 
“we will continue with our work of 
testing hard red winter wheat varie- 
ties for milling and baking qualities. 
We want to make sure that any va- 
rieties released for use are adequate- 
ly tested for quality.” This testing, he 
noted, applies to the entire hard red 
winter wheat area. 

Following the morning program, 
the group boarded busses for a tour 
of wheat fields in Sumner and Sedg- 
wick counties. Lunch was served at 
the Conway Springs Methodist 
Church. 

Tnere was a representative group 
of bakery flour buyers as usual at 
this year’s meeting. It included among 
others: 


A. G. Hessel, director of purchases, and 
Fred Pfizenmayer, flour buyer, Continental 
Baking Co., New York. 

C. €. Lair, director of purchases, 
Biscuit Co., New York. 

Steve Vesecky, vice president and flour buy- 
er, and Thomas Creamer, Campbell-Taggart 
Associated Bakeries, Dallas. 

A. W. Koss, vice president and flour buyer, 
American Bakeries Corp., Chicago. 

Robert Graves, flour buyer, Kroger Grocery 


National 


& Baking Co., Cincinnati. 
R. D. Dickinson, flour buyer, Great A. & P. 
Tea Co., Minneapolis. 


Harry Jones, Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, 
flour buyer for Safeway Stores. 
Robert C. Becker, flour buyer, C. J. Patter- 
son Co., Inc., Kansas City. 
George O'Connell, flour buyer, Quality Bak- 
ers of America, New York. 


Hoygt Baird, Mrs. Bairds Bakeries, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Albert Toole, director of purchases, Purity 
Baking Co., Decatur, Ill. 


Milton Petersen, Jr., 
Co., Omaha. Neb. 


P. F. Petersen Baking 


William Cotton, Cotton's Bakery, Alexan- 
dria, La. ; 
Philip Hardin, Hardin's Bakery, Meridian, 


iss. 

L. S. Hartzog, Hart's Bakery, Memphis. 

Elmer Cochrane, Ideal Baking Co., Bates- 
ville, Ark. 

Ronald Kane, general manager, and Mel Ev- 
anson, purchasing director, Van de Kamp 
Holland Dutch Bakers, Kansas City. 

Charles Meyer, Jr., Meyer's Bakery, 
Rock, Ark. 

Ronald Cooper, Cooper Bakeries, Tallahassee, 


Little 


Taha Junge and Robert Junge, Junge Bak- 


ing Co., Joplin, Mo., and Coffeyville, Kansas. 

James Chase, Golden Krust Bakery, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 

Leo Greene, Mead's Bakery, Inc., Abilene, 
Texas. 

E. O. Porch, Jr., and William Green, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., Kansas City and Ralph 
Lauderdale. Wichita. 

Joseph Hall, Certified Bakers, Wichita. 

[oe] 


Wheat Study Group 
To Organize 


On Formal Basis 


WICHITA, KANSAS—Bakers, 
millers and wheat improvement spe- 
cialists from throughout the hard red 
winter wheat area met in Wichita 
May 20 to continue work on increas- 
ing the value and scope of the col- 
laborative wheat variety testing pro- 
gram. 

The group, which has taken on a 
regional character, authorized the 
appointment of a steering committee 
to give the collaborators a formal 
name and to draw up a constitution 
and bylaws. Hard red winter wheat, 
no matter where grown, will be sub- 
ject to tests by the collaborators to 
assure the release to producers of 
wheats that will meet the quality re- 
quirements of the milling and baking 


industries as well as the agronomic 
requirements. 

In setting up uniform scoring pro- 
cedures, the group agreed that there 
should be two scorecards—one for 
bakers and one for millers. The cards 
will rate the same characterist‘cs, 
but specific qualities will get d‘ffer- 
ent ratings on the bakers’ card than 
they will on the millers’. 

Present for the meeting were the 
following: 

G. Murray Ross, American Flours, Inc., New- 
ton, Kansas. 

Charles W. Pence, Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. Manhattan, Kansas. 

Steve Vesecky, Campbell Taggart Associated 
Bakeries, Inc., Dallas. 


John W. Giertz, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita 
John S. Whinery, Rodney Milling Co., Kan- 


sas City. 
William R. Green, Continental Baking Co., 
Kansas City. . 
Lawrence F. Marnett, C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City. 


Glen Findley, Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas 

Karl Finney, Hard Red Winter Wheat Qual’- 
ty Laboratory, Manhattan. 

George Schiller, the 
Okla 

Donald C. Abbott, 
sity, Stillwater. 

A. M. Schlehuber, Oklahoma State. 

Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, Kansas Sta'ie Uni- 
versity, Manhattan. 

Howard Becker, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha. 

John A. Johnson, 

Duane Foote, 
Assn., Lincoln. 

Jeff Schlesinger, 
change, Enid, Okla. 

Virgil Johnson, Hard Red Winter Wheat Re- 
gional Coordinator, USDA, Lincoln, Neb. 

Robert W. Pease, Jr.. Oklahoma Flour Mills 
Co., El Reno. 

Ned Petersen, Omaha 
Omaha. 

Earl F. Cross, 
Co., Denver. 


Pillsbury Co., Enid, 


Oklahoma State Univer- 


Kansas State. 
Nebraska Grain Improvement 


Union Equity Co-op Ex- 


Flour Mills Co., 


Colorado Milling & Elevator 


Keats Soder, Oklahoma Wheat Research 
——s Oklahoma City. 
a ; Atkins, Texas A&M College, College 


station. 
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Earl E. Dusenbery 
Named Grand Master 
Of Order of DeMolay 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Earl E-. 
Dusenbery of the Earl E. Dusenbery 
Co., flour broker and distributor of 
Des Moines, was elected grand master 
of the International Supreme Council 
of the Order of DeMolay at the an- 
nual session of the order held in 
Kansas City recently. He succeeds 
Clarence W. Head of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Dusenbery, who has been in 
the flour business for 47 years and 
with his own company since 1925, or- 
ganized the Icwa_ Association of 
Flour Distributors in 1942 and served 
as its first president. 








Emil Fink 


Emil Fink, Baking 
Firm President, Dies 


NEW YORK—Enmil Fink, president 
of Fink Baking Corp. and for many 
years an active member of the indus- 
try’s various trade associations, died 
recently in New York. 

Mr. Fink was president of the 
Bakers Club, Inc., New York, in 1954, 
a member of the club’s board of di- 
rectors, and of its Quarter Century 
Club. He also served at various times 
as treasurer of the Metropolitan 
Bakers Board of Trade, Inc., and as 


first vice president of the Bakers 
Club, Inc. 
Among the honors tendered Mr. 


Fink was a testimonial dinner in 1948 
sponsored by the United Jewish Ap- 
peal. The dinner drew representatives 
from most of the bakers, flour men 
and allied tradesmen in the New York 
area. As a result, $180,000 was raised 
from the dinner. 

Mr. Fink is survived by his wife, 
Rose, a daughter, one son, 5 grand- 
children and 2 great grandchildren. 

In lieu of flowers, contributions are 
being accepted for Masonic Camp 7, 
Masonic Temple, 71 W. 23rd St., New 
York City. 





~* 





ABA PLANNERS—Planners of annual convention of the American Bakers 
Assn. to be held next October are, from left to right, seated: Hellmut W. 
Stolle, Stolle’s Bakery and Delicatessen, Chicago, chairman, Retail Branch 
and president Associated Retail Bakers of Chicazo; Harold Fiedler, Chicago, 
ABA secretary; William M. Clemens, Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 
ABA chairman; E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust Bakeries, Lakeland, Fla., ABA 
president; Sidney Silber, Silber’s Bakery, Baltimore, chairman Multiple-Unit 
Retail Branch; standing, Tom Scheuermann, field secretary, Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America; N. P. Strenglis, Rainbow Pie Co., St. Paul, chairman, 
‘Wholesale Pie Branch; A. L. Locksey, General Baking Co., New York, chair- 
man, Wholesale Cake Branch; Lloyd D. Feuchtenberger, Jr., Betsy Ross 
Bakeries, Inc., Bluefield, W. Va., chairman Wholesale Bread Branch; Ernest 
B. Hueter, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Los Angeles, chairman Young Bakery 
Executives, and Paul M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bakery, McKees Rocks, Pa., pres- 


ident of ARBA. 
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Formulas for Profit 





June, 1959 


Spark Specialty Sales with Sponge Foods 


... Make the Cash Register Ring... 


WALNUT SPONGE CAKES 
Beat together until light: 
3 lb. whole eggs 
2 lb. powdered sugar 
1% oz. salt 
Add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Then fold in carefully: 
1 lb. 4.0z. cake flour 
1 1b. 8 oz. fine ground walnuts 
Bake in layer cake pans at about 
380° F. After the cakes are baked 
and cool, fill and ice with boiled icing. 
Pour a little chocolate icing on top 
of the iced cakes and then sprinkle 
chopped walnuts on top. 
Boiled Icing 
Boil to 240-242° F.: 
5 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. invert syrup or honey 
%4 qt. water 
When the desired temperature has 
been reached, pour this gradually 
into the following beaten mass and 
continue beating: 
1 qt. whites 
1% oz. salt 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
Then add: 
14 oz. gelatine, dissolved in a little 
water 
Continue beating until nearly cool 
and then add a little vanilla extract 
and mix in 1 lb. powdered sugar. 
Chocolate Icing 
Mix together: 
2 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
20z.corn syrup 
1/16 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
14 pt. lukewarm water 
Mix in: 
6 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Stir in: 
2 0z. melted butter 
Keep this icing in a warm water 
bath so that it will pour readily. 


ALMOND SPONGE CAKES 
Beat until light: 
3 lb. yolks 
2 lb. sugar 
1% oz. salt 
Then beat light: 
4lb. egg whites 
1 Ib. 8 oz. sugar 
Carefully fold beaten egg white 
mixture into the beaten yolks. 
Sieve and fold in carefully: 
2 1b. good cake flour 
Then fold in: 
2 lb. fine sliced almonds 
Bake at about 380° F. When baked 
and cool, fill and ice with the follow- 
ing butter cream icing. Sprinkle 
sliced or chopped almonds on the top 
and sides. 
Butter Cream Icing 
Mix together: 
1 pt. whole eggs or egg whites 
Add slowly: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
Add: 
2 lb. butter 
.2 lb. hydrogenated shortening 
% oz. salt (variable) 
Vanilla to suit 


For a fluffy icing containing fruit 
or jams, add 14-16 oz. evaporated 
milk. 

DEVILS FOOD SPONGE CAKES 

Beat together until light: 

3 lb. 8 0z. whole eggs 
4 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1 oz. salt 
20z. milk solids (non fat) 
Add carefully: 
1 lb. 12 oz. hot water 
14 oz. soda 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift together and fold in: 
3 lb. 4 oz. cake flour 
6 oz. cocoa 

1% oz. baking powder 

Bake in layer cakes of desired size 
at about 380° F. 

When cakes are baked and cool, ice 
them with marshmallow or boiled 
icing. Then spread a soft chocolate 
icing over the top, allowing it to run 


8 lb. water 
3 lb. cocoa 
Allow this to cool thoroughly. 
Cream light: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
10 lb. shortening 
3 lb. butter ; 
3 lb. milk solids (non fat) 
2 oz. salt 
While creaming, add gradually the 
foregoing cooled mixture. 
Then add slowly: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Vanilla to suit 
The cups are filled with a cream 
puff filler through the top crust. 
When filled, ice the cups with a 
chocolate icing. 
DEVILS FOOD PEPPERMINT 
ROLLS 
Beat light: 
1 lb. egg yolks 
4 oz. water 


over the sides of the cake. 14 oz. granulated sugar 
Vanilla to suit 
Then beat light and fold into the 
above mixture: 
1lb. egg whites 
14 oz. sugar 
1% oz. salt 


Boiled Icing 
Boil to 240° F.: 
5 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. corn syrup 
1 pt. water 
When the sugar syrup has reached 


the desired temperature, pour it Sift together thoroughly and fold 
slowly into the following beaten ™ 
mass: 8 oz. good cake flour 
1 lb. 8 oz. egg whites Bs 02. ake 4 
» O07 ¢ x 7 ‘w 
% oz. salt 6 oz. baking powder 


This mix will make two paper cov- 
ered pans 18 x 26 in. Bake at about 


\% oz. cream of tartar 
Continue beating until the icing is 


stiff. Then stir in 8 oz. powdered 400° F. When baked, remove the 
sugar 3 a little vanilla. paper, dust with flour and roll up 
ER SESS Se Ce like jelly rolls. Allow the rolls to 


FILLED DEVILS FOOD 
SPONGE CUPS 
Make cupcakes using the same 
formula as for Devils Food Sponge 
Cakes. 
When baked and cool, fill with the 
following fillings: 


cool. Then unroll the sheets and fill 
with the following mixture: 
Marshmallow 
Dissolve 1% oz. gelatine in 13 oz. 
cold water 
Scale into a mixing bowl: 
4 lb. 80z. powdered sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. egg whites 
3 lb. invert syrup or honey 
% oz. salt 


Cream Filling 
Boil together: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 





Bake Foods the Public Wants — and Profit 


Sponge-type baked foods do not seem quite as filling as many other types of 
bakery products because they are light and fluffy. For this reason, they appeal to 
many people. 

Sponge cakes are readily suited to the use of a wide variety of fillings and 
toppings, too. Using the same basic formula—and his ingenuity—the baker can pro- 
duce a variety that has appetite appeal plus sales appeal. 

When making sponge type products, it is essential that the eggs, sugar, etc., are 
beaten properly. Over or under-beating will produce cakes having a small volume. 
They will also be tough and rubbery. Great care must be taken not to over-mix the 
batter when adding the liquid, flour, etc. Over-mixing will produce inferior cakes 
due to breaking down of the light structure. 

The cakes must be carefully baked, as their fluffy character causes them to 
dry out rapidly when over-baked. 

Sponge cakes, due to the character of the batter, must be scaled considerably 
less than layer cakes. For example, in a 7 in. pan where 10 oz. creamed or blended 
cake batter is required, only 7 oz. sponge cake batter is needed. 

There are a number of bakers who still produce what "they prefer" to make, 
rather than what the public likes. Sponge type products require somewhat more time 
and skill in their production. However, this has been greatly simplified with modern 
cake machines. 

Try some of these formulas. Alert the sales force. Use proper production and 
sales techniques to bring increased profits. 





Heat the gelatine mixture to about 
140° F. Add this to the ingredients 
in the bowl and beat the whole mass 
to the desired consistency. Then add 
peppermint flavor to suit. 

Note: Use a 30 qt. bowl for the 
marshmallow. Roll the filled sheets 
up and allow to set and then cover 
the top of the rolls with chocolate 
icing. Cut into pieces of desired size. 

The following whipped cream fil]- 
ing may also be used, if desired. 


PEPPERMINT WHIPPED CREAM 
Whip up: 
1lqt.36% cream 
Add carefully: 
8 oz. sugar 
Peppermint flavor to suit 
Then fold in carefully: 

14 oz. to 1 oz. gelatine which has 
been. dissolved in a little 
warm water 

Note: If a cream filling is desired, 
having a firmer body, we would sug- 
gest adding some marshmallow to 
the cream before beating. 


MARSHMALLOW ROLLS 
Beat until light: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
1 Ib. yolks 
3 1b. granulated sugar 
1 oz. salt 
Add carefully: 
2 1b. milk (hot) 
Sift together and fold in carefully: 
3 lb. cake flour 
6 oz. cocoa 
2 0z. baking powder 
Bake at about 400° F. on paper 
lined pans. This formula will make 
four sheets. After the sheets are 
baked, allow to cool before spreading 
marshmallow on them. 


Marshmallow 
Beat together until light: 
4]b. powdered sugar 
31% oz. gelatine (dissolved in a little 
warm water) 
1 1b. 8 oz. corn syrup 
1% oz. salt 
2 lb. 8 oz. cold water 
Then add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Note: Watch baking closely, as 
over-baking will cause the sheets to 
crack while being rolled. 


SUNSHINE CAKES 
(No. 1) 
Beat light: 
3 1b. whole eggs 
2 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
%4 oz. salt 
Sift together and fold in carefully: 
11b. 10 oz. high grade cake flour 
%4 oz. baking powder 
Add lemon or orange flavor to suit. 
Deposit into paper lined loaf or angel 
food pans. Bake at about 350° F. 
After cakes are baked, turn the pans 
over and allow to cool. Then remove 
the cakes from the pans and ice with 
the following icing: 


Lemon Icing 
Cream together: 
5 Ib. fondant j 
1 lb. 4 0z. emulsifying shortening 
% oz. salt 
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A. J. Vander Voort 


A. J. Vander Voort 


technical editor, author of this 
monthly formula feature and conduc- 
tor of The Bakeshop Trouble Shooter 
(see page 46) and the Do You Know 
feature (see page 10), is head of the 
School of Baking, Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, Minneapolis. 





Stir in: 
5 oz. evaporated milk 
Then add: 
6-8 oz. finely chopped _ whole 
lemons 


Note: The addition of a little yel- 
low coloring or a few egg yolks will 
improve the color. 

If desired, chopped oranges may 
be used instead of lemons. A little 
orange color will improve the color. 


COMMERCIAL SPONGE CAKES 


DE LUXE 
Beat together until light: 
15 lb. eggs 
15 lb. sugar 
3 oz. salt 
9 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
\% oz. mace 


Add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add gradually: 
4 lb. 8 oz. hot water 
Sift together and fold in carefully: 
9 1b. cake flour 
20z. baking powder 
Run out into sheets, layers, cups, 
etc. Bake at about 380° F. 


COMMERCIAL SPONGE CAKES 
Beat until light: 
14 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
18 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
3 oz. salt 
1 lb. invert syrup 
8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
¥ oz. mace 
When beaten to the proper con- 
sistency, add slowly: 
6 lb. hot water (140° F.) 
Sift together and add gradually, 
being careful not to overmix: 
14 1b. 8 0z. good cake flour 
5% oz. baking powder 
Make into layers, sheets and cups. 
Bake at about 380 to 390° F. 


VIENNA SPONGE CAKES 
Heat to 110° F. in a water bath 
and then beat until light: 
2 lb. whole eggs 
1 lb. yolks 
1 Ib. 12 oz. sugar 
Vanilla to suit 
Fold in with a wooden paddle, after 
sifting: 
1lb. 12 oz. cake flour 
Then add gradually and mix in 
carefully: 
1lb.40z. melted butter 
Bake in layers, sheets or torten 
rings at about 360° F. 
This formula is excellent for mak- 
ing French pastries. 


LADY FINGERS 
Heat to about 110° F. and beat 
until light: 
2lb. whole eggs 
¥% oz. salt 
2 1b. sugar 
Sieve and fold in carefully: 
21b. cake flour 
Add lemon or vanilla flavor to suit. 
Run out with a small round tube 
on paper, using a canvas bag, about 


2% in. long. Sieve powdered sugar 
on top. Shake the sugar off the pa- 
per. Place the papers on double 
pans. Bake at 420° F. Remove the 
papers from the pans as soon as they 
come out of the oven and wash with 
warm water; then remove the lady 
fingers. Place two lady fingers bot- 
tom to bottom. This retards drying. 
Place on a pan and sift powdered 
sugar on top. 


SPONGE DROPS 

Mix together: 

3 lb. powdered sugar 

3 0z. powdered ammonia 

1 oz. salt 

Lemon flavor to suit 
Stir in: 

2 1b. whole eggs 
Add: 

2 lb. milk 


Sieve and mix in until smooth: 
5 lb. 4 oz. bread flour 

Drop out on greased and dusted 
pans. Bake in a hot oven, about 425° 
F. The mix should be on the soft 
side and spread quite a bit on the 
pans before going into the oven. 
After baking and when cool, ice the 
bottoms with a good water icing. 
For variation, colored icings may be 
used. 


RIBBON ROLLS 
Slightly beat together: 
2 lb. sugar 
1 Ib. yolks 
\% oz. salt 
Add: 
2 Ib. milk 
Lemon extract to suit 
Sift and mix in: 
2 1b. 12 oz. good cake flour 
20z. baking powder 
Divide this mixture into two parts. 
Color one part pink. Then take two 
canvas bags with % in. plain round 
tubes and fill one with the yellow 
mixture and the other with the pink. 
Line two 18 by 26 in. bun pans 
with paper and run alternate strips 
of the mix the length of the pans. 


These strips should run close to each 
other. When the pans are covered, 
bake at 410° F. As soon as baked, 
turn them over on sugar dusted 
cloths. Remove the paper and cover 
with any type of filling desired. Then 
roll up the same as for jelly rolls. 
When the rolls are cool, cut into 
five pieces and sieve powdered sugar 
on them. 

These rolls may also be iced with 
any type of icing desired. At times, 
two colored icings are used on each 
roll. 

BOSTON CREAM PIES 

Beat fairly stiff: 

4 lb. sugar 
3 lb. whole eggs 
1 Ib. yolks 
1 1b. corn syrup 
1 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually, mixed together: 
4 lb. good cake flour 
1 oz. baking powder 

Bake in deep, greased and dusted 
pie tins, at about 390° F. 

When the cakes are baked and 
cooled, slice in half. Place a thick 
layer of filling on the lower half and 
place the other half on top. Then 
sieve a thin layer of powdered sugar 
on them. If desired, they may be 
iced with a thin coating of choco- 
late icing. 

Custard Cream 
Bring to a boil: 
1 gal. milk 
2 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
% oz. salt 
Mix together: 
12 oz. starch 
1 pt. milk 
Then add to the starch mixture: 
2 lb. whole eggs 

When the milk starts to boil, add 
the starch mixture slowly and stir 
until thick. 

Then add and mix in: 

6 oz. butter 
Vanilla to suit 

To make butterscotch filling, use 
brown sugar instead of granulated 
in the foregoing formula. 


Chocolate Cream 
Bring to a boil: 
1 gal. milk 
3 lb. sugar 
1 oz. salt 
10 oz. bitter chocolate 
Mix together: 
12 oz. starch 
1 pt. milk 
Stir in: 
1 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
When milk starts to boil, add the 
starch mixture slowly and stir until 
thick, using a wire whip. Then re- 
move from the fire and stir in: 
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6 oz. butter 
Vanilla to suit 
If proper refrigeration is obtain- 
able a very fine pie can be made by 
covering the top layer with whipped 
cream instead of powdered sugar or 
icing. 
WHOLE WHEAT SPONGE CAKES 
Beat until light: 
2 lb. 80z. whole eggs 
2 ib. 8 oz. sugar 
1% oz. salt 
20z. milk solids (non-fat) 
When light, add gradually: 
12 oz. hot water (140° F.) 
Then fold in carefully: 
2 lb. 6 0z. whole wheat flour 
% oz. baking powder 
Vanilla to suit 
Bake in layers at about 380° F. 
When baked and cool, ice with the 
following icing: 
Butterscotch Icing 
Boil to 242° F.: 
4 lb. brown sugar 
1 Ib. butter 
1 Ib. liquid milk 
Remove from the fire and stir in: 
1 1b. invert syrup 
Cream together, then add the above 
hot syrup slowly while beating: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
2 lb. shortening 
1 lb. butter 
% oz. salt 
12 oz. liquid milk (120° F.) 
Then add gradually while mixing 
on low speed: 
12 oz. liquid milk (120° F.) 
Mix until smooth. 


BANANA SPONGE CAKES 
Beat until light: 
5 lb. whole eggs 
5 lb. sugar 
1 oz. salt 
Mix together and heat to about 
119° F.: 
6 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
2 1b. powdered bananas 
1 lb. 8 oz. invert syrup 
9 1b. liquid milk 
Add this to the beaten eggs care- 
fully on low speed (second speed on 
four-speed machine). 
Sift together and mix in carefully: 
10 lb. high grade cake flour 
6% oz. baking powder 
Scale 10 oz. into 7 by 1% in. layer 
pans. Bake at about 390° F. 
When baked and cool, fill and ice 
cakes with the following icing: 


Banana Cream Icing 
Cream light: 
4 lb. powdered sugar 
8 oz. butter 
Mix together and add slowly to the 
creamed mixture: 
2 lb. powdered sugar 
8 0z. powdered bananas 
2 lb. invert syrup 
1 1b. milk solids (non-fat) 
1 oz. salt 
2 lb. cold water 
Sift and add: 
7 lb. powdered sugar 
Mix until smooth. 


SPONGE COOKIES 
Beat until light: 
21b. whole eggs 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
\% oz. salt 
Add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Then sift and fold in carefully: 
2 1b. cake flour 
Place the batter in a canvas bag 
using a plain round tube about % in. 
in diameter. Run out the cookies on 
greased and dusted pans about the 
size of a silver dollar. Bake care- 
fully at about 420° F. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 10 











1. True. Absorption of the dough 
will be slightly increased when this 
procedure is used. However, some 
bakers add the shortening with the 
salt, sugar and other dry ingredients 
to eliminate the possibility of forget- 
ting to put it into the dough. 

2. False. According. to government 
bread standards and definitions, the 
flour ingredient may not include more 
than 3% of other farinaceous sub- 
stance. Therefore, it is permissible 
to use up to 3% rice or corn flour. 

3. False. Baking the pies at too 
low a temperature is the principal 
cause. In this case, the filling starts 
to boil or stew before the crust is 
set. 

4. True. However, in many shops 
this is hard to control due to the 
make-up units being near the ovens. 
In some shops intermediate proof is 
given in the dough fermentation room 
with excellent results. 

5. True. This improvement in flavor 
may be overcome to some extent by 
using a prepared sour in the straight 
dough. 

6. True. Malt syrup has a tendency 
to darken during storage. When 
stored in a warm place, the darken- 
ing process is speeded up quite a bit. 

7. True. The sweetening value of 
lactose is very low. It is not fermen- 
table by yeast. 

8. False. The:addition of egg whites 
helps to produce a thin, hard or brit- 
tle crust. 

9. False. Cornstarch is used to de- 
crease the tendency of baking powder 
to become lumpy during storage. It 
also helps to keep the particles of 
soda and acid apart, thereby decreas- 
ing decomposition. 

10. False. Cinnamon has a retard- 
ing effect upon fermentation. More 
yeast should be used, or the fermen- 
tation time increased. 

11. True. When the eggs and sugar 
are heated before beating, the mix- 
ture will beat up faster. It is the 
opinion of some bakers that a slight 
increase in volume will be obtained. 

12. False. Some bleaching proce- 
dures produce a change in fermenta- 
tion requirements of the flour. It will 
also affect the length of storage time 
a flour should be given before it is 
used in products that are fermented. 

13. True. Air expands under heat, 
causing this puffing up. This trouble 
can be eliminated by having some 
small holes in the pie plates. 

14. False. The average baking pow- 
der produces about 14% carbon di- 
oxide, while ammonia produces about 
55-56%. For practical purposes, about 
2%, times as much baking powder 
is used when it replaces ammonia in 
a formula. 

15. False. Comparative tests have 
shown that to produce quality prod- 
ucts, using the retarded dough meth- 
od, a formula of the richer type 
should be used. 

16. True. Sweetened, condensed 
milk contains about 40% sugar. This 
sugar greatly inhibits the bacterial 
action which causes sourness. 

17. False. Tapioca is derived from 
the roots of the cassava plant. This 
plant’ grows in South America and 
Africa. 

18. False. A high acid cheese is 
very apt to cause the filling to fall 
down. The cheese should be pur- 
chased from a concern that will fur- 
nish it with a uniform acid content 
to eliminate any difficulty from this 
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source. Powdered cheese is now avail- 
able which has a controlled acid con- 
tent. 

19. True. Tri-calcium phosphate is 
a white, tasteless, odorless powder. 
Generally, about 1% is used to re- 
place 3% cornstarch. 

20. True. Salt has a strengthening 
effect upon the gluten in the dough. 
It is therefore advisable to use slight- 
ly more salt in the dough. 


WAGES, HOURS 


(Continued from page 3) 








mond H. O’Connell, chairman of 
ABA’s Industrial Relations Commit- 
tee, to Rep. Phil M. Landrum (D., 
Ga.), chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Labor Standards. In 
his letter, Mr. O’Connell informed 
the Congressmen that ABA strongly 
favors corrective legislation for union 
racketeering; that it supports es- 
tablishment of safety measures for 
employee funds in union treasuries, 
and that it is behind any guarantee 
of the right to hold free and secret 
elections of union officials ‘by union 
membership. 

Going farther, and into the realm 
of labor’s dealings with the public and 
its employers, ABA put itself in sup- 
port of amendments to the existing 
Taft-Hartley Labor Act which wou!d 
prohibit organizational picketing, 
make all secondary boycotts illegal, 
and any amendment which would 
clarify the right of employers to 
refuse to bargain during the life of 
a contract on matters not express- 
ly covered by the contract. 

ABA declared itself opposed to 
changes in the Taft-Hartley Act 
which would alter the status of su- 
pervisors, or which would permit eco- 
nomic strikers to vote in an election 
even though their jobs had been fi'led 
by others in the course of a lawful 
strike. 








Charles L. Sapper 


IBM SUPERVISOR—Charles L. Sap- 
per has been named IBM supervisor 
of The Miller Publishing Co., Milton 
B. Kihlstrum, president, announced 
recently. Mr. Sapper is currently or- 
ganizing the publishing firm’s new 
electronic tabulating department and 
will be responsible for circulation ful- 
filment of the company’s seven busi- 
ness publications, including The 
American Baker. For the past six 
years he was with the Meredith Pub- 
lishing Co. in Des Moines where he 
supervised circulation fulfilment serv- 
ices for Better Homes & Gardens and 
Successful Farming. 





Harold D. LeMar 


Harold D. LeMar, 
Baking Industry 


Leader, Dies 


OMAHA — Harold D. LeMar, 68, 
president of P. F. Petersen Baking 
Co., one of the largest independent 
firms in the country, died recently at 
an Omaha hospital following an ill- 
ness of several weeks. He was also 
an officer of several of the firm’s af- 
filiated companies and an active mem- 
ber of the American Bakers Assn. 

Mr. LeMar served as an officer of 
the Petersen Baking Co. of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; the Peter Pan Bakery, 
Inc., Davenport, Iowa; the Holsum 
Bread Co. of Salt Lake City, and 
Ungles Baking Co. of Des Moines. He 
was also president of the Associated 
Bakers Service Co., Omaha. 

For the past two years Mr. LeMar 
was a member of the board of gover- 
nors of ABA and a member of its 
industrial relations committee. He 
was a past president of the National 
Bakery Sales Promotion Assn. 

Mr. LeMar was a veteran of both 
world wars and served in the organ- 
ized reserve for many years. In re- 
cent years he has been civilian aide 
to the secretary of the army in Ne- 
braska. He served 23 months over- 
seas as a pilot in World War I and 
was a colonel in the Army’s Judge 
Advocate General’s Department dur- 
ing World War II with 32 months 
overseas duty. He retired from the 
reserve in 1951 with 34 years military 
service, including more than 6 years 
of active duty. He was the holder of 
the U.S. Legion of Merit, the French 
Legion of Honor, Chevalier, and many 
other decorations. 

A native of Nebraska, Mr. LeMar 
was a lawyer and a South Dakota 
county judge before joining P. F. 
Petersen Baking Co. in 1926. He was 
vice president of the firm for many 
years before becoming president in 
1957. 

His son, William B. LeMar, is now 
a vice president with the Omaha com- 
pany. 

Among his national offices, Mr. Le- 
Mar was serving as a director of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews; formerly was a member of the 
national advisory board and execu- 
tive committee of Stephens College 
at Columbia, Mo., and was national 
judge advocate of the Reserve Officers 
Assn. 

Mr: LeMar headed or served on 
boards of the following state and 
local organizations: Nebraska Re- 
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WANT ADs 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25, 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication, 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 


v Se 
WANTED ASSISTANT CHEMIST TO BE 
trained for top position in medium sized 











Midwest flour mill. Good salary, excellent 
opportunity for well-rounded individual, 
Our employees know of this ad, Write 
giving full particulars to Ad No. 4896, 
The American Baker, 612 Board of Trade 


Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
v 


PLANT 
LIQUIDATIONS 


Let Ross, Inc., handle sale of your — 
equipment and properties large or 
anywhere. Largest machinery dealer in 
the U. S. on feed, flour, corn and proc. 
essing equip t. No tions, will seil 
or purchase, immediate a apprais- 
al, highest prices. Complete plants, many 
items needed now. Over 2, items in 
stock. If it's mill machinery 


Call — Write 
ROSS, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














JA 8-2132 











sources Foundation, Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce, Omaha Community 
Chest, Community Welfare Council, 
Florence Home for Aged, Omaha 
Children’s Hospital, St. Catherine's 
Hospital (Omaha), Omaha Industrial 
Foundation, Omaha Charter Conven- 
tion, Omaha Improvement Commis- 
sion and the Fontenelle Forest Asso- 
ciation. 

Besides his son, Mr. LeMar is sur- 
vived by his wife, Luella, and two 
daughters, Mrs. Neal Davis of Omaha 
and Mrs. Carl Roman of Lincoln. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chicago Bakers Plan 
First Golf Outing 


CHICAGO — The Bakers Club of 
Chicago is urging that immediate res- 
ervations be made for its first Bakers 
Club Golf Tournament and Western 
Round-Up to be held June 11 at 
Woodridge Country Club, Lisle, Il. 
Plans are to tee off between 10 am. 
and 11:30 a.m. 

There will be prizes and a special 
program planned around the western 
round-up theme. Round-up _ tickets 
will include privileges for playing 18 
holes of golf, a full-course western 
barbecue dinner, and _ tickets for 
prizes. 

Among the entertainment features 
planned is a western girl trio of sing 
ers which will ‘sing and play from 
5 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
NEW BROKER NAMED 

NEW YORK—B. W. Dyer & (0, 
sugar economist and _ broker, has 
appointed Eastern Marketing Asse 
ciates of Trenton, N.J., as representa 
tives in southern New Jersey — 
eastern Pennsylvania. The principals 
of Eastern Marketing Associates alt 
Harold E. Bush and Vincent Detrano. 
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Grain Storage 1,600,000 Bus. 
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The American Baker reaches the two groups vital to 
your product's acceptance—the production superin- 
tendent who selects it, and the plant manager who 
approves it. Cover "both sides of the street” 
economically through advertising in The American 


Baker. 
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There are many highly technica] 
terms used in the missile industry 
today. Often a person will use one of 
these terms without clearly under- 
standing its meaning. For this reason 
several such terms are defined below, 
so that there will be no further con- 
fusion when the subject of missiles 
is under discusion: 

Missile: As good as a mile. 

Rocket: (1) precision dancer at a 
N.Y. theater. (2) A confidence game, 
(3) Much noise. 

Reactors: Concerning thespians. 

Semi-conductor: Part-time street- 
car jockey. 

Element: A pachyderm. 

Launcher: One who eats a midday 
meal. 

Wake: Seven days in Ireland. 


¢?¢ ¢ 


Science teils us people are taller in 
the morning — but everyone knows 
some people who are higher at night. 


$@¢ ¢ 


“That’s guy’s a psycho-ceramic.” 
“What’s that?” 
“A crackpot.” 


¢ ¢ 


In these days of wonder drugs, the 
common cold still defies medical re- 
search. Suffering from a severe cold, 
the patient begged the doctor to cure 
it for him quickly. But the doctor had 
only one suggestion, and a strange 
one it was. He told the man to go out 
into a cold winter rain with inade- 
quate clothes and allow himself to 
be soaked through. 

“But, Doctor,” exclaimed the puz- 
zled ‘patient. ‘That would give me 
pneumonia, wouldn’t it?” 

“Exactly,” answered the _ doctor. 
“We can cure pneumonia with pen- 
icillin in no time, but for a cold— 
nothing!” 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 













FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


Bake with POLAR BEAR. It is a good 
resolution for the new crop ahead. You 
will never be disappointed in this unex- 
celled brand, produced from the choicest 
hard winter wheats by a milling company 
whose sixty-year record proves that the 
customer’s interest comes first. 
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Ma Anternational Milling Company, Buffalo, New York Capacity: 15,200 cwt. Mill elevator storage: 4,660,000 bu. 


- INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
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a Quality and uniformity are bywords in International Milling Company’s 
e me 22 flour mills in the United States and Canada. International has learned it 
can depend'upon Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment processes and service to 





es assist in maintaining optimum uniformity and quality in its flour produced 
-old— from mill to mill. a wat Heavy Duty Feeders for the 


No matter what kind of flour is being produced, there is a Wallace & Tiernan a eS Novadelox 
process to protect uniformity. 

e The Dyox® Process assures consistent bakery performance. Fresh, sharp Dyox generating units. Chlorine. dis 
chlorine dioxide gas is accurately applied to flours to give uniform maturing. oxide gas is generated and applied 

e Chlorine gas is metered precisely through W&T control units for the WwW pibnpniipmanasiies ss 
same pH, time after time. 

e Novadelox® insures uniform color and best color dress. 

International Milling Company is only one of the many milling companies 

using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 

d advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 















u 
: NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
Y WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
e 

25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPR ESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
N-113.64 
























































































Ye DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. “et 
WHEAT STORAGE 3,200,000 BU. 





Again in the crop year just ahead, I-H wheat buyers, 
chemists and laboratory technicians will seek out the finest, 


GC a| L" a| L" a choicest hard winter wheats from the vast stream of new 
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crop grain moving to market. The sum of the skill and expe- 
rience of these experts is readily apparent in the top baking 
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